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CHAPTER I. 
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ES^ we left Parisj and returned to England 
without one parting greeting from a single 
friend. My hand never crossed my brother^a 
ere I quitted the French shore ; nor did I 
again set sight on Mr. Cunningham. Alone in 
my hate, and in my fear I travelled with 
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Albert to England — ^to Ingledon — then thrown 
back upon my husband's hands by Mr. Cun- 
nmghamj whose lease on it had expu'ed. There 
I had to dwell for some few weeksj a sorrow- 
burdened woman — on the same spot — in the 
same bouse, where many of the merry days of 
my careless youth were passed. 

During that time I often revolved in my 
mind the sure and coming catastrophe which 
would soon precipitate Albert and myself into 
an abyss of misery and shame. Ellis and Mr. 
Cunningham during the hour I spent with them 
on the eventful night on which I was re-united 
to my husbatid, after my flight from Chateau 
Gontin, had told me, as you already know, that 
the proofs in Nanette's favour were so clear that 
they could not be disputed for a moment, and 
that they would not need my assistance. 
Matters being thus arranged, I should have 
experienced cotoparative peace with respect to 
the line of duty I had to pursue, had not one 
theme of thought, to which my mind in its 
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hurried conAision^ did not recurred before Mr. 
Cunningham or Ellis^ harassed me^ during the 
few days I passed at Ingledon. This was 
my knowledge of Albert's claim upon the 
former being enforced by a false document. In 
the grief my mind felt during the few minutes 
I had passed with my brother and Mr. Cun- 
ningham in my Paris lodgings^ I had forgotten 
to mention it ; and in my after moments of bitter 
reflection^ the feelings of which I now describe^ 
I recollected a phrase of Mr. Cunningham — 
mourning a bitter shame coming upon him — 
which completely reversed some few hopes that 
had since passed through my mind^ of his 
having learnt the fact of his father's innocence 
with relation to the transactions of Nanette's 
early days. ^^ Shame it may bring upon me/^ 
he had said, ^^but a man's integrity must not 
be sacrificed to a fear of calumny, or a feeling 
of affection — even though that affection cling 
to the dead.^' These words, Jess, could not 

be interpreted in any other sense than his 

d2 
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ignorance of his father's innooenoe, much to 
the increase of my mind's uneasiness. 

Would that I had thought of speaking the 
truth then ! its enunciation at that time would 
have saved me future sorrow ; — ^but I did not 
think of it — and at Ingledon it lay like aa incu-» 
bus on my breast — scarcely ever therefiom lifted^ 
even by the hope that in the continually in- 
creasmg accumulation of true facts regarding 
Nanette's case, the pure truth would at length 
be brought out. But let me on with my 
story : — 

After a few days spent at Ingledon, during 
which he neither spoke of the hopes of 
the past, or the fears of the future, Albert 
went to town, why and wherefore he did 
not vouchsafe to explain to me; he merely 
bid me await his return on a certain day, at the 
end of the next week. 

It was on a calm night, towards the end of 
October, that I sat in the library of Ingledon 
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House awaiting the return of Albert^ who had 
intimated to me by letter, he would be at 
Ingledon at ten o'clock on that night. But 
ten, twelve, and one struck without his making 
his appearance. Still, however, I sat up for 
him, as I knew he always liked me so to do, 
and still I endeavoured to read on, though I 
felt fatigued, and at length fell partially asleep. 
Suddenly, nowever, when most of the servants 
had retired to rest,and I was about to give up all 
idea of his return, I heard the tramp of a horse 
galloping up the avenue, then a thundering 
knock at the door, and a terrible commotion 
amongst the awakened domestics. It was not 
long before I knew what the matter was ; the 
Hall was on fire, Jess ; Albert in riding up the 
avenue had seen the flames issuing from the 
part of the premises where the chapel was 
situated, and by his arrival, and knowledge of 
the danger, had alarmed the whole household. 
It was well that he did arrive so late, else 
perhaps, the fire would have been but smoulder* 
ing — at an earlier hour — he would not have 
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seen it^ and we most likely should have been 
burnt to deaths and the Hall utterly destroyed. 
As it happened^ no life appeared to be in danger : 
all the household servants were soon collected^ 
several of the neighbours came to our assist- 
ance^ and long before the flames in the chapel 
had been got under^ the other parts of the Hall 
were reckoned to be comparatively safe from 
its effects. But the fire raged fiercely and long 
in the portion of the premises in which it first 
broke out : the chapel and the Lady Giulia's 
chamber^ which was exactly over it on the floor 
above, appeared doomed to destruction. The 
flames had destroyed the cement and brick-work 
of the chapel's outer walls^ and laid the inside^ 
with all its beautiful marble groups and exqui- 
site paintings^ bare to our view. And a 
gorgeous sight it was to see the pure marble of 
those groups^ lit up as it were with the light of 
glory — to watch the play of the rich, red blaze 
upon the gilt altar and sparkling crucifix, on 
the crimson and gilt hangings, and painted and 
fretted roof — ^till suddenly a volume of thick^ 
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black smoke veiled it from our view^ and all for 
a moment ; became dark* It was but for one 
moment; again the red and golden flames 
leaped up through the expanding smoke^ again 
and again^ one by one^ and clad as it seemed 
with a divine halo^ those marble heads of 
glorious beauty pierced their enveloping gloom^ 
and gazed out upon us^ as it were, unheeding 
their own destruction, with the same all-change- 
less, placid looks, that one would imagine the 
Archangels of Almighty power might wear, 
when arising frqpi the flames of this world's 
destruction, after unlocking its hidden fountains 
of liquid fire. 

Suddenly, the black volume of smoke was 
crushed downwards, as by the sudden pressure 
of a mighty wind sweeping over it— and then, 
Jess, then, close to the golden crucifix, standing 
on the marble steps that led up to the altar, I 
saw a little slight figure enveloped in a long 
dark mantle — that because my heart told me 
whose it was, I trembled to recognise— our 
neighbours, our servants saw it, too. 
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'^And who^ who is she P' cried a hundred 
Toices at onoe — ^' there is no hope toit her, the 
chapel is in flames/* 



a 



It is the Lady Gnilia," cried two or three 
of the most superstitious of oar neighboora 
and servants, '^ God forgave ns our sins V^ 

*^ It is Satan himself,'' exclaimed some others, 
^ (Test man ertfani, man en/ajit, Nanette, oh ! 
Nanette,*' cried the sobbing voice of a woman 
near me. ^^ Oh Dieu, le bon Dieu will not let 
her die thus." 

'^ Oh God, Albert, she must not, must not 
die — see, she is looking towards us,'* I exclaimed 
in a low undertone of fear to my husband. 

He looked with straining eyes towards the 
burning edifice as I did ; there stood Nanette, 
with her dark mantle now half thrown aside^ 
and her beautiful child-like features, perfectly 
radiant in the blaze of the fire around her. 
Her eyes were glancing over the crowd as if to 
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seek for aid amidst the many people that com^ 
posed it ; but not one stirred to help her, the 
peril of doing so was too great, the danger of 
death inimminent. A superstitious fear was also 
upon them, for they knew not who she was. 
Suddenly she waved her hand to some one in 
the crowd, and an old fat woman without cap 
or bonnet, with her dark matted hair streaming 
wildly in the wind, ran forwards close up to 
the outward limits of the blazing pile. 

^^ Nanette, ma bonne petite, Nanette," was 
all the poor woman could say, and I do believe 
she would have rushed into the very midst of 
the flames after her, had not her neighbours 
restrained her from so doing. 

'^ Is she your child, my good woman," asked 
they, as they saw her violent emotion. She 

could not speak English, but by their gestures 

< 

she partly understood them. 



u 



She is my child, good gentlemen,^' she 

said in. French, ^' she is the sister of Monsieuv^ 

b5 
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and Madame — oh ! save her^ Nanette^ Nanette^ 
Nanette." 

And I saw poor little Nanette, as ahe beard 
her kind protectress's voioe, mildly glance 
round the crowd and stretch out her hands to 
her despairingly ; then she recognized me, for 
in the extreme agitation I felt, I bad dragged 
myself and my husband, on whose arm I leant, 
close up to the burning walls of the chapel. 
She recognised me, and something like a flush 
of hope passed over her face as she did so; 
she ran down the marble steps of the altar, yet 
untouched by the flames, almost into the 
midst of the fire in advance of them, to be near 
to me, and exclaimed — ^^^Madame, Madame, tell 
mon petit frire that I thought of him to the 
last — and — ^and he would have saved me, I 
know he would had he been here now." 

I turned away from the sight of that 
pretty child- like face, convulsed with fear and 
weeping. I turned, and my arm closed like 
a olasp of rigid iron upon my husband's. 
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*^ Is there no hope V* I asked, " this, this 
will cost us years of misery !'* 

^^ Fool !'' muttered Albert between his teeth 
in reply — ^^can you see any hope of saving the 
girU" 

Tet he, even he turned away firom the sight 
before us, and his whole frame shook with 
violent emotion. Then I heard his deep low 
tones utter ^^ She has brought this fate on her- 
self — the secret, the secret will die with her." 

I heard my own name once more uttered by 
Nanette ; I turned round, she was again 
standing upon the altar steps, speechless and 
motionless from fear, yet, as I could judge 
from her attitude, inwardly praying, for het 
hands were clasped over her breast, and her 
eyes half closed upon the scene before her. 
Suddenly she opened those large glorious orbs, 
now dazzling with light, though full of tears» 
and fixed them upon my face for one single 
second, then turned them upon my husband. 
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Ha looked at her^ a paleness livid as death 
overspread his countenance^ he sprang forward 
from my side for one moment, then staggered 
back again, and covered his face with his hands, 
labile the words '^ No, no, the secret will die 
with her,'^ again issued tremblingly from his lips. 
A moment passed ; once more he started for- 
wards, as if moved by a sudden impulse, 
and uttered her name. She turned to- 
wards him with a vivid expression of pain upon 
her countenance, for the scorch of the nearing 
tongues of flame had reached her. 

'' The vaults, the vaults,^ he exclaimed as she 
did so — ^^ listen, the vaidts under the chapel 
are large, and wide, and deep— and the trap- 
door is before the altar/' 

I recollect now, Jess, that I felt Albert's arm 
grasp mine like iron as he uttered these words » 
then, in a quicker voice, he continued^- 

'' It is easily lifted.'^ 

a 
'^ But die will be stifled by the smoke 
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pouring through the crevices/* said some one 
near us. 



99 



*' Well, that is a better death than burning, 
cried another* 



** Try, try it,^' exclaimed many others, '^ there 
is no other hope for you.^ 



»5 



But Nanette heard them not ; with an 
expression of anguished fear, which gradually, 
subsided into one of perfect helplessness — She 
had looked around for one moment, then sank 
down senseless on the altar base. A wild cry 
broke from the crowd — ^they saw her lifeless- 
ness, they saw her certain death, and moved 
by one common impulse, they pressed nearer 
and nearer towards the burning building. And 
the mass of flame seemed to gather round 
her more rapidly than before — ^the thick 
black smoke at one time almost enveloped her 
form. 

1 was speechless, gazing wildly on the scene 
before me, but not without sense, thought, or 
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veooDection ; fi>r I fUt my hii8bttid*8 am 
suddenly wrendied from mine, and in the next 
moment saw him leap into the flames bdcae 



A groan burst from the lips of my nei^i- 
boors — I stood fidnt^ sick^ motionless, still 
gazing on the daissling scene bdcae me» 
Presently I saw Albert emerge from the flames, 
and stand, as it seemed to me, almost unscathed 
by the side of the lifeless Nanette. Exclama- 
tions of wcmder, astonishment, and admiration 
burst from those around me — ^I still looked on 
-'-and saw him lift Nanette in his arms, and 
bending as if her weight were but a feather to 
him, raise up the trapdoor entrance of the 
Taults. Then he b^anto descend swiftly, yet as 
I thought, surely — as he did so, his eye for one 
moment met mine, and a smile of bitter scorn, 
a smile that to this day I cannot comprehend, 
sat upon bis features. In another minute they 
were out of sight, — ^the crowd was breathless^ 
the flames were leaping over the plaoe where 
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they bad stood; and the silence was most intense^ 
till two or three gentiemeii cried oat — 

'^ Master the flames as fast as you can^ heap 
what you will upon them, and then clear away 
the rubbish/^ 

Some one then looked at me, I think ; as 
I stood still gazing at the flames, and said I 
had better be removed to a neighbour's house. 

But it was not likely I would suffer that to 
be done while the &te of my husband remained 
yet undecided ; and I told them that I would 
remain where I was — and I did. And I recol- 
lect sitting down on some sort of seat, or a 
heap of rubbish, perhaps >^my mind almost 
yielding to a faintness, I could not restrain, but 
yet striving to pray— striving, whUe the bram 
and heart ached and throbbed, and alternately 
seemed to faint with extreme pain, till I heard 
strange and sudden exclamations near me, and 
saw a rush of the crowd towards the west wing 
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of the house. I followed ihem — some person 
had ojQered me his arm^ and I followed them* 
The crowd let me pass through them easily 
enough, and ere long I stood in wondering 
amazement by the side of Albert and the still 
half-senseless Nanette, who was supported in the 
arms of old Madame Boniface. With a thrill 
of joy, and thankiulness for the former's pre- 
servation, I was about to throw myself into his 
arms: but he hastily pushed me from him, and I 
shrank back from him abashed ; true, the crowd 
was there, I had fbigotten that; true, we did not 
love each other — I had forgotten that; true, I had 
done things to satisfy my own conscience which 
angered him, but I had forgotten all these 
things in that moment, and in very truth would 
have wept upon his bosom in thankful happi- 
ness, and have loved him foi^ that momentary 
return of his better nature, with the deep, ideal 
love of my maiden years. But it was not so to 
be, Jess, his manner was harsh, and his frown 
dark as he hastily pushed me from him, and in 
sickness of heart, I turned away and tried to 
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collect my scattered thoughts^ and gathered 
from those around me^ that Albert had escaped 
from the vaults^ by a secret passage of which 
he alone possessed the knowledge. Presently 
I spoke to Nanette, she seemed fully to re- 
collect herself at the first sound of my voice, for 
she raised her head from Madame Boniface's 
shoulder, threw her arms round my neck and 
murmured — 

*'Who told me of the vaults, Madame? 
after that I do not remember much— -who saved 
me ? " 

Before I could answer, Madame Boni£EMse had 
replied — 

''Your brother, mon ange, your brother, 
chMer 

" Mon frire, mon petit frire /'^ exclaimed 
Nanette, starting up from her recumbent pos- 
ture in an ecstacy of delight. '' Did I not say 
that were he near me he would save me ? But 
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haw cune he here? — is he hmt? 
heP* 



I bent dowDy and wh is pered in French — ^ It 
was not Ellis who sared yon, at the hazard of 
his life, but my husband.^ 

Hie lazge IAmA eyes of Nanette seemed to 
dilate with wonder^ as she listened to my words; 
she looked at me in perfect aiknoe for a mo- 
ment or two, tiien her hands fell lisHesdy by 
her sides;, as she uttered in a krn^ sozprised 



^ He saTcd me ? — =idiere is he P 

And weboth lookedroondforhim; hot saw him 
not. He had left the group in which we wer^ 
and was standing some distance o£^ in the midst 
of the people engaged in smothering the fire. 

^^ I will go to him^'* said Nanette in another 
moment. 

But I laid my hand on hers, as she started 
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forwards to do so — wHere was the use of getting 
up a scene for the edification of the people pre- 
sent, Jess? — I laid my hand on hers, and 
said — 

^Not nmr, not now, Nanette, — ^there are so 
many people near him-*-what yoa hsre to say 
to him, you had better say quietly/' 

" True, true,'' she replied, after a moment's 
thought, ^' so I had, Madame. But let us leare 
this place," she added more hastily $ ^^they 
have heard me answer you once or twice in 
English, and they are beginning to talk to me, 
and to ask me questions that I do not wish to 
answer — ^let us leave this place." 

And I, Madame Boniiace, and Nanette 
walked away from the burning building, towards 
a small cottage that was tenanted by one of the 
gardeners. There we remained two or three 
hours, watching the progress of the flames, and 
the exertions of the men employed in master- 
ing them. Nanette scarcely spoke . all this 
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weary while^ neither did I ; but Madame Boni- 
face talked incessantly about the wonders of 
the escape, and the fury of the fire. At day- 
break the flames were got under ; half an hour 
after, Albert came to the cottage, and without 
once looking towards Nanette, bade me rise 
and follow him. I did so, Nanette and Madame 
Boniface followed, too. When we were with- 
out the threshold of the door, the former lightly 
touched Albert's arm. 

" My brother V she uttered, in the sofb, 
timid voice of childhood, and her eyes began to 
fill with tears. 

Albert drew my arm within his, and hurried 
from her ; but with a step as light as a gazelle's, 
she was again at his side. Her tiny fingers 
closed upon his arm with a grasp that he could 
not immediately cast off, although he tried to 
do so, her voice broke down in sobs, and she 
said — 

^'Do speak to me! — I did not think you 
were so good !*' 
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At her words he turned round — at once to- 
wards Nanette^ and the blackened pile of the 
smouldering edifice. They stood on our right, 
a broad rivulet on our left. He looked towards 
them^ and a dark, livid fi-own passed over his 
brow. Nanette again advanced, and with 
streaming eyes and clasped hands, said — 

** I do not care^for the gold, my brother, I 
will give it all to you.^* 

Without uttering a word^ he motioned her 
back-^she still advanced. He glanced towards 
the rivulet — its width was broad, its depth was 
deep ; yet he looked at it, but for one moment 
-^in the next he had lifted me in his arms, as 
easily a^ I would have lifted a child, and had 
«prung across it. And I saw Nanette sit down 
on the opposite bank, and wring her hands, 
and weep. 

We walked towards a thick wood, that en- 
veloped the greater portion of the grouiids of 
Ingledon House, and lay between it and the 
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nearest Tillage* The daylight was only just 
appearing in the east^ not a ray of light as yet 
penetrated its dark recesses, yet he tamed into 
them at onoe^ and we trod hastily through their 
tangled paths, and heavy and dew-laden bram- 
bles. I wondered whither he was taking me, I 
asked him that question. 

" To town — to N y^ he said, naming the 

nearest village, "for a conveyance." 

" Why do we not stay at Ingledon ?*' I re- 
joined fisdteringly, although I partly guessed 
the truth* 

"Why?** he repeated with a bitter oath, 
" because others claim to have more right there 
than ourselves. We are now what you wished 
us once to be — beggars.^ 



j» 



*' Are Nanette's claims then made clear — ^are 
they known P I tremblingly asked. 

"Aye!*' was the answer I received, " they 
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are made clear — ^they are known — they will 
soon spread lile wildfire over the country — 
Cunningham was with me an hour ago^ and — 
but no^ no^ by Heaven^ he shall not escape me 
yet/^ 

I listened to the threat^ and I felt its mean- 
ing. 

*^Do not,'* I answered, in a voice half 
sufibcated by sobs, ^^ do not say so ! His 
father was innocent, blameless, trustworthy, 
let then the son in justice pass on imscathed by 
your revenge. In my mind, surely in Nanette^s, 
and perhaps in those of many other persons, 
if they dared^speak other than the world makes 
them speak, you have counterbalanced the 
past, by to-night's deed of courage. Albert, 
Albert, let us henceforth be free from the 
burden of guilt, — ^give up that false claim upon 
Mr. Cunningham — give it up, Albert, give it 
up. 

And I know I wept bitterly, as for some 
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seconds we trod on in silence through that 
wood — Presently he spoke^ more to himself, 
Jess, than to me ; yet his words seemed directly 
to answer my appeal. 

^^ Give it up when no one knows its falsity 
but ourselves,^* he echoed between hit teeth, 
** give it up, and then starve — die ! and let the 
hand that struck you to earth keep you there 
unresistingly, like a craven cur who fears the 
whip, yet dares not bite. No, he is in my 
power — he shall remain in it; and though I 
cannot, as I would, brand his brow openly 
with shame — he shall yet feel its inward cmrb 
upon his heart, and acknowledge me, as the 
master of his peace and his wealth. 

Did he at that moment think I had forsworn 
my integrity? Did he imagine still that I 
would be forced to be the accomplice of his 
schemes of vengeance ? I believe he did, Jess ; 
I believe he thought that as I felt myself once 
more beneath his power, I had determined to 
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succumb to it at last. But it was not so ; it 
was the hope, that the investigation of Nanette's 
case would in its evidence satisfactorily prove 
the innocence of Mr. Cunningham^s father, 
without the aid of my interference, which had 
rendered me patient and silent on that point 
liince the night of our re-union. It was the 
knowledge that Albert was in no fit mood 
then to listen to my pleading for the truth, 
that rendered me silent in the present instance. 
But, through God's aid, I had not swer\red 
from my purpose of not lending myself as a 
help to his vindictive projects, nor thought as 
yet that I could do so. And I only answered 
him by saying in a low shaken voice, 

, '^ God forgive you for saying so, Albert : 
his trials, and your evil claim upon him must be 
known some day.'* 

^^ Known? "he repeated with a bitter laugh, 
*^ How ? to be sure you know it to be false 
besides myself— no other person." 

VOL III. c 
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I was silent^ he went on. 

'^Therefore the secret of its falsehood is 
safe — he is in my power — you will not divulge 
it/' 

We were standing in the midst of a large 
glassy glade about the middle of the wood^ 
the trees were scattered wide apart from each 
other^ the dim daylight streamed down from 
above upon our persons and faces, and &om 
thence flickered along the dark depths of a 
wide chasm at our feet. 

• ^* You will not divulge it ?'* he repeated in a 
half tone of enquiry. 

I was silent, Jess, for there was something 
at that moment in the tone of his voice and 
the look of his eye, which made me fear. I 
had heard of men, under exciting circumstances, 
impelled by their violent passions to deeds 
foreign to their nature. Strange, fearful 
thoughts I could not shut out from my soul, 
do what I would, came to me, and for some 
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moments I etood trembling, pal^ and silent bj 
his side. I t^ink he saw that I trembled, and 
that I feared; for a strange peculiar smile 
passed over his countenancei his grasp tightened 
upon my arm, and he re-echoed ^' You will not 
divulge it?** 

From the time that I had lost my hopes of 
happiness on earth, Jess, I had endeavoured 
to worship truth. Many times I know I have 
failed in strictly adhering to its precepts ; but, 
if one of its trials occupied my thoughts for 
any length of time, and I had leisure to 
think it over, I generally followed them to the 
letter. So when that question was repeated by 
Albert for the third time, though a bitter fear 
came over me, I answered, 

"Not willingly — oh! not willingly; bu 
rather than live on in sin I would." 

" And thus place me beneath the yoke of 

Cuthbert Cunningham," he replied in a voice 

of concentrated anger, *^ and reduce us to starva- 

c 2 
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tion. Curse you for a fool, Constance! do 
you think I will allow it ?" 

I looked at the livid face before met I saw 
the mind within — of which it was the index — 
was insane with passion, and I answered — 

** Let us talk of this another time, Albert — 
let us hurry on to N " 

" Let us talk of this now/' he repeated with 
a fearful oath, ^^ let us talk of this now ; now, 
while the true light as to the motives for your 
solicitude, respecting Cunningham's welfare, 
dawns in my mind — So ! you turn pale ! 
you tremble — you guess the words that 1 would 
speak — you love him. 

Yes ! I had trembled more and more, Jess^ 
for I saw the madness of his anger was increas- 
ing ; yet, when 1 heard his last unfounded as- 
sertion, I almost smiled, as I answered — 

" Your accusation is unfounded, Albert ; you 
are dreaming — mad." 
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^^Mad?'^Jie repeated, ^^and with what? — 
you know — ^have not your lips avowed you can- 
not love me — dare you tell me that you have 
passed through these late years of our marriage, 
with no wish, no heart bestowed upon another ? 
You dare not ! your lips tremble with a falsity 
— ^your brow is livid with pain. Woman ! by 
all your hopes of mercy, tell me whom you 
have loved ?" 

And he sprang forwards, close to me, and 
gazed with the livid look of jealousy into my 
face. And I shrank back from him in fear, 
and in shame ; for my love for him whom I 
name not, though it had always been repressed, 
rose up in my mind as it ever rose there, as a 
sin and a shame. I shut my eyes, clasped my 
hands over my face, and my brain seemed to 
become dizzy, my self-possession weak, though 
still I heard the low, hissing voice of my 
husband, and understood him to say — 

" You have loved — other than myself — there- 
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km jaa have bated me^ therefore yon 
would ruin me. Bitter have been your projects 
of revenge towards me — shall not mine be 
greater? Hypocrite ! have I borne with your 
nature of semblant virtue — and loved it against 
my will^ only to know now that in malice it is 
well-nigh akin to my own ? '^ 

I raised my eyes to hiS| but closed them 
again in dread^ when I saw their look of feariul 
passion. I pressed my hands over my tear- 
laden and burning eyelids, and strove to answer 
him. 

** If I have loved/* I said, " 1 have restrained 
that love, even in thought, and he whom I love 
knows not of it. I have acted no semblance of 
virtue, — I have acted as my heart, guided by 
prayer, told me to act. Ruin you ? — do you 
think that a woman who has bent every faculty 
of her soul as I have done to serve you, except 
m doing wrong would wish to ruin you ? Ruin 
whom ) God of all grace and mercy, him 
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whom thine own word binds me to love and 
cherish through life to death/' 

And then my tears flowed freely; at the 
thought of God throughout my whole life ever 
and ever my heart had softened^ and pride and 
anger had been mastered — and my tears flowed 
freely. I do not know whether the sight of 
them moved Albert — ^he did not often see me 
weep^ thus perhaps they did. But he came to 
me and said^ in a gentler voice — 

^ Constance^ Constance^ it is not much to 
ask silence on that one point.^' 

^' Silence on that point is our last remaining 
burthen of sin," I replied, ^* throw it ofi*, Albert, 
throw it off, and let us be at peace ! " 

'* And live the crushed worm that you, Cun- 
ningham would have me live ? *' he exchimed 
wildly. ^^ No, woman, no, I will not ! I will 
have power, I will have wealth, I will wring 
his heart's life out inch by inch as he has 
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wrung mine. And those who oppose mc 
shaU— ^' 

He stopped, he turned towards me, again a 
livid, jealous look passed over his face. 

^ His name, his name," he cried vehemently, 
"then I shall see the cause of this strange 
obstinacy/' 

He bent his strong arm round my waist, 
laid one hand on my forehead, and press- 
ing my head back as it were to gaze more fully 
on my countenance said, or rather whispered, 
in the low, hissing tones of half-suppressed 
anger — 

" The name of him you love ! '^ 

But weak as I had been, he whom I loved 
had not been similarly weak, justice did not 
demand me to utter his name, and I answered — 

** That I will not tell/' 

" Will not ? '' he echoed, with a bitter 
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laugh, " by all the powers of Hell the words are 
firm ones, is the will as firm ? " 

And with one mad bound forwards he sprang 
with me to "the brink of the large, wide chasm 
I have before mentioned. Both of us gazed 
down its rugged depths, both our eyes met as we 
withdrew them from its hideous darkness, both 
trembled as we did so — I, with a sickening dread 
of the dangers of the next minute, of the next 
moment, he, from the uncontrolled mastery 
which all the evil passions of his nature then 
had over him. He held me on the brink of 
the chasm — and I knew that the slightest 
relaxation of his hold would precipitate me 
down the abyss. 

^^ Speak ! ^* he said, whisperingly, ** answer 
me ! — his name ? ^' 

But my old bitter nature — not the Christ- 
ian's — ^rose to my heart. He was strong, and 
I was weak — ^he held me like a feather in his 

grasp — ^an easy victim to his wrath— and with 

c5 
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tbe sense of the cowardly advantage he took of 
his own strength that came upon my mmd in 
that moment^ again arose there the contempt 
and hate I often felt for him. Sooner than then 
have pleaded for mercy, I think I would have 
died ! Was he not abject in treachery, and as 
base as a felon in the use of his strength ? How 
could my spirit bow to his ? it could have as 
soon worshipped the dust round Satan's throne ! 
And forgetting the wife's duty, the wife^s 
allowed and passive negative on her husband's 
evil deeds, I gave forth all the pent up bitter- 
ness of my old nature, and framed my words 
to wound his heart, as he had woimded mine. 

^^ His name ! '* I answered. " Him 1 love, 
you I hate — ^think you that I will expose him 
to your abject vengeance ? " 

And though I trembled, and though I feared 
with all the heart-sickening fears the prospect 
of a death so horrible could inspire my soul, I 
did not struggle with him or weep, for my 
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pride was greater than my fear — but stood 
8tm, trembUng, fearing, with scorn in my heart 
and on my coimtenance, and when a moment 
after I felt his hold on me tighten, I looked up 
with a bitter smile on my lip, and said — 

" You need not grasp me so strongly ; do 
what you will, I am not going to struggle use- 
lessly like an ox at the shambles/' 

And I closed my eyes, and waited for death. 
A minute's silence thus passed — another, and 
then thoughts of Eternity, and of the pale 
Saviour floated before me, and pride, and scorn 
were silenced in my heart, and I wordlessly 
prayed and wept — ^for ever the thought of God 
softens my proud heart — and as I prayed and 
wept I felt Albert's arm relax ftom around my 
waist, but at the same time I felt that he drew 
back from the brink of the precipice, and soon 
I knew I was standing alone on the greensward, 
my head yet dizzy with fear, my heart sick 
with the same feeling. I looked up to the 
heavens ; the red rays of the rising sun already 
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tinged their glorious blue, one by one the stars 
were disappearing — and my heart silently 
uttered its tribute of thankfulness for its 
deliverance from death ; its prayer for forgive- 
ness for the evil spirit that had swept over it 
in the past bitter moments. I looked down 
on the earth, and saw Albert crouching like a 
dog at my feet, and gazing up at me with 
a strange, haggard glance of misery. I 
heard the merry, trolling song of some wood- 
cutters advancing towards us — and I bent 
down, and touched my husband on the 
shoulder. 

^^Up, Albert, up," I said, for now I perceived 
that the men were close to us, and imagined 
they would wonder at his attitude and his look. 
" We must walk on quickly, or the news of the 
fire will reach N before we do.'' 

He gazed on me for a moment with almost 
an imbecile look of wonder j then rose, with 
the staggering gait of a man under the influence 
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of some strong fear^ and by my side^ walked on. 
And we passed through the remaining portion 

of that wood, and arrived at N in silence, 

Jess,— neither of us spoke. 

A madman for the time being he had been, 
Jess, — but the fit had passed, its spell had 
worked itself out to nothingness, and I feared 
him not. 
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CHAPTER II. 



JUnD now, Jess, before I proceed to relate 
the future events of my own life, I will try to 
give you an explicit relation of the manner in 
which Nanette's claims upon the Elwin estates 
were so expeditiously established, and so 
quickly acknowledged by Albert. They were 
in this way, by what I afterwards learnt from 
my husband^s and brother's lips. 

On the very day of the fire, and of Albert's 
return to Ingledon, Mr. Cunningham had 
called on him in town^ to show him the full 
proofs of Nanette's identity with Juliet Elwin, 
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and to give him good reason to feel assured that 
her claims, as his long-lost stepsister, could be in- 
stantly and readily enforced, supposing he chose 
to dispute them. This, I believe, Albert said 
he would do in the first instance, till Mr. Cun- 
ningham made it appear that he would only in- 
jure himself irretrievably in public opinion by 
that measure, since he, (Mr. Cunningham,) 
chiefly through the agency of Ellis, who had 
for some time divined the parentage of his young 
protegiey possessed all the proofs, necessary for 
crushing his defence. Robert, the man to whose 
care Albert had confided his sister during her 
early years, had with his wife informed against 
him, in revenge for his not yielding to an exorbi- 
tant demand for money, made upon him as the 
price of his secrecy, during our residence at 
Chateau Gontin. This was the cause of the 
quarrel I overheard on the night of our over- 
turn on the road to Madame S *s. It 

seems that Robert, after having led a wandering 
life for some years, had at length settled down 
in that locality as a French innkeeper ; and 
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being, at the time of our visit to the Chateau 
Gontin, in want of money, had applied to Albert 
for an extravagant sum, Albert was himself 
sadly in want of the same article at that mo- 
ment, and therefore upbraided his confidant 
with the loss of his sister, and had refused to 
give him any. This infuriated the man, who 
having known Mr. Cunningham in England, 
recognised him on that night as one of his guests, 
and felt that he of all others would be the 
best person to carry out his revenge upon 
Albert, as the representative of his father, Juliet 
Elwin's other guardian. He went to him at 
once and told him all ; and further said, that 
although he had some years ago parted with 
the child from poverty, through motives of in- 
terest, he had not entirely losf sight of her, and 
directed Mr. Cunningham to apply to Ellis for 
more explicit information respecting her. This 
Mr. Cunnmgham, aft^r writing to Nanette's 
school for his address, instantly did, and Ellis 
as expeditiously replied, and gave him all the 
necessary intelligence. Latterly, Ellis said, he 
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had from Nanette's clearly remembered^ and 
often-repeated scenes of her childhood^ partly 
guessed who she was^ and for more than two 
years had been trying to gain some clue to the 
existence and whereabouts of the man Robert ; 
but up to that moment had been unsuccessful. 

Ellis soon after hurried to Paris, and there 
met Mr. Cunmnghara, who upon his own 
authority, the very instant he knew the certainty 
of Nanette's claims, followed them up quickly 
enough, and at length, with professional aid, 
got them into such perfect order and clearness, 
that no one could misdoubt them for a moment. 

Albert, when the leading proofs of the whole 
case were placed before him, saw this at once, 
and instantly, though bitterly, acquiesced in 
their full establishment. Yet was the whole 
aflfair arranged quietly and kindly by the parties 
concerned in it. 

Nanette, from a generous pity towards her 
brother, and a grateful sense of kindness towards 
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me^ determined not to make the real facts of 
her disappearance public^ and by Ellis's advice 
to whom she always listened as to an oracle^ 
only the news of her having been stolen^ re- 
discovered; and now reclaimed by her friends, 
was circulated. Albert, then, although many 
things were hinted against him, had no open 
shame attached to his name for his part in past 
or present transactions. Yet on the night of 
the fire he came down to Ingledon with con- 
siderable angry bitterness of heart. Jess, I 
dare not speak of the struggle in his mind 
when he saw Nanette well-nigh perishing in the 
flames, and the hope of regaining his lost 
position in society by her death, perhaps darted 
through his brain; for his claim, Jess, upon 
Mr. Cunningham was still undisputed, — since 
Robert averred he had merely acted under 
Albert's direct orders, and could advance 
nothing as to the truth or falsehood of the 
late Mr. Cunningham's being concerned in 
them ; Albert therefore imagined that he coxdd 
easily silence Mr. Cunningham, as well as Ellis, 
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—whom report represented as a needy man^ and 
consequently open to negotiation upon pecuni- 
ary a£birs^ — and quietly succeed to the property. 
The temptation to suffer Nanette's death, 
rather than divulge a means of safety, the 
knowledge of which he possessed all the time 
she stood in peril at the altar side^ I feel con- 
vinced, from the recollection of the extreme 
emotion he betrayed during those moments, 
passed through his mind. But I thank God 
that the evil urgings of his heart were crushed 
by those of its better nature. 

As to the cause of Nanette's presence at 
Ingledon House* it merely proceeded from a 
wild wish on her part to see me, before I could 
receive the last and worst intelligence respecting 
my husband, in order to assure me she would 
always think kindly of him, and aid him with 
money whenever he chose. She had been 
residing for some time under the care of Miss 
Cunningham in the neighbourhood of Ingledon, 
and had often expressed a wish to see me once 
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again ; but, through fancied kindness on her 
part, towards me, that lady had always refused 
to sanction it. Nanette, however, was one of 
those wild girls who sometimes will not suffer 
themselves to be thwarted in a favorite project, 
and so, during one of Miss Cunningham's 
customary visits to the village school, she set 
off with Madame Boniface, who was also at 
that time staying for two or three days with 
Miss Cunningham, and who knew nothing of 
the latter's objections to the visit. On the way 
they were overtaken by a shower of rain, and 
had to wait till it was over in one of the 
cottages by the roadside. This caused them 
to be late before they entered the woody grounds 
of Ingledon House, in which they lost their 
way, and did not arrive near the premises till 
half-past ten o'clock at night. Madame 
Boniface then, in consideration for Miss 
Cunningham^s probable fears for their safety, 
proposed giving up their visit, and returning 
home ; but Nanette would not hear of any 
such arrangements of the matter, coaxed over 
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Madame to her own will, and seeing two or 
three servants (then looking for my husband) 
in the entrance, turned towards the back 
premises, and entered by a secret passage 
through the chapel which Robert had, in his 
revelations, informed her of. Here Madame 
Boniface and Nanette sat for some time in 
darkness and silence, quietly waiting till the 
domestics should retire from the more fre- 
quented passages of the house, so as to give 
them leave to steal on, unobserved, to see me. 
But the expectation of my husband^s return 
keeping the servants up late, they had to 
remain there a long time, and pour passer le 
iempSy as Nanette afterwards said, they crept 
through the continuation of the secret passage 
up to the Lady Guilia^s chamber. Here 
Nanette, overwhelmed with her childhood's 
recollections, stayed a considerable time. 
Madame Boniface, meanwhile, by her desire, 
went out through the ordinary entrance of the 
apartment to reconnoitre the way down to the 
room in which I sat. This it appears she took 
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a long time to do^ as she was obliged to drop 
first into one apartment and then into another, 
to avoid the observations of the servants 
passing and re-passing to and fro^ and when 
she arrived at the door of the library^ where 
she at length imagined me to be^ she heard 
Albert's late arrival^ and the alarm of fire. 
The instant Madame comprehended the danger^ 
she would have hurried back to Nanette ; but^ 
finding herself in a strange house^ and having 
only with great care come through many 
intricate passages^ in the confusion the fire 
occasioned she was hurried out with the 
domestics to the firont of the house. In vain 
she endeavoured to make them understand that 
Nanette was in the Lady Giulia's chamber; 
she could not speak a word of English^ she 
expressed herself in French, and thus^ Albert 
and I not happening to cross her path^ no one 
understood her, or indeed in the tumult even 
tried to. Meanwhile, Nanette, who was weep- 
ing, crying and prayings almost in the manner 
of a French girl in her mother's room, did not 
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notice anything of the fire till she saw a thick 
smoke pouring through 6he crevices of the 
ordinary doorway. She opened it^ and a thick 
vapour that nearly stifled her^ burst into the 
apartment^ and in a few moments afterwards 
some flickering tongues of flame. Driven 
back into the room again by a feeling of 
suffocation^ occasioned by the heaviness of the 
smoke^ she could only perceive that the corridor 
was filled with the same stifling vapour^ and^ 
unknowing whence the fire proceeded^ she ran 
to the secret passage in the wall, descended its 
steps, and entered the chapel ; but the chapel 
by this time was in flames ; she looked back 
through the secret passage, at its entranceshe saw 
the red tongues of flame, let more swiftly into the 
upper room by her uncautious opening of the 
door, glaring there too, and feeling all the 
peril of her situation, she stood for some 
moments in motionless fright, till part of the 
front wall of the building yielded to the flames, 
and fell ; then she saw the crowd on the out- 
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side, looked to it for aid, and the loene ensaed 
which I have before described. 

Tou will now ask, dear Jess, I dare say, why 
Mr. Cunningham, as the chief upholder of 
Nanette's claims, did not arrange matters more 
advantageously for himself with Albert, and 
demand his father's letter from him, as the 
price of his and Nanette^s secresy respecting 
his part in her first disappearance. Jess, Al- 
bert is one of those beings, who woxdd rather 
bring about their own ruin, than not compass 
that of persons they hate. And after all mati 
ters had been thus arranged, and, notwithstand- 
ing that Nanette (to whom our guardian 
had been obliged to explain the accusation 
brought against his father) had assured him, in 
gratitude for his zeal in her welfare, she had no 
wish to question the late Mr. Cunningham's 
kind intentions towards herself, Albert still 
swore he could never forgive Cuthbert Cun- 
ningham's share in past and present transac- 
tions, and would prefer bearing their shame 
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and punishmeDt^ rather than give up the deed 
which placed the latter beneath his power. 

Matters then, with respect to that suspected 
falsehood, renudned in just the same state as 
before; for as no one coxdd absolutely swear to 
Mr. Cunningham's innocence. Albeit was suf- 
fered to remain in possession of the letter he 
averred was his. 

The real value of the Elwin estates, as de- 
volving upon Nanette by the secession of Al- 
bert from the ownership, was not very great. 
Albert had sold all that was available for sale ; 
and Nanette, knowing that he now scarcely 
possessed a shilling in the world, made no 
daim upon him for the value of property parted 
with. There were, however, some portions of 
the estate, the restrictions upon which had 
not enabled him to sell them; these, of 
course, devolved upon Nanette, and she be- 
came, if not the richest, at least, the most in- 
teresting land-holder in shire. 

VOL. III. D 
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For a few months^ Nanette remained under 
Miss Cunningham's care, who, I believe, en- 
deavoured to make her finish her education in 
England. But Nanette, or rather Juliet, at 
once declared her intention of returning in the 
autumn to her old school. She could not, she 
said, bend herself to new fashions now; she 
would not go, and spend a year uncomfortably 
under the regime of an English school, or 
English masters. She liked her old school. 
Petite Mamauy the professors, and the scholars 
there, and she would go back — the French 
taught so kindly — she would go back. Besides, 
she added with a very grave face, had she not 
promised her petit frire that she would gain 
her first diploma next year ? — she must go back 
— she could not gain it in England. 

Miss Cunningham answered, there was no 
necessity now, for her gaining the diploma. 

But Nanette rejoined that a great many 
French girls undertook to pass the first exami- 
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nation as a teacher^ merely for the iclat of the 
thing, and she intended to do so. Petite 
Mamdn had advised her upon that head, so had 
her petit frire, so had Madame Boniface — who 
could tell what might happen ? she might be- 
come poor again. 

And as Nanette was tolerably self-willed 
when she chose so to be, and in the present in- 
stance cried, and declared that she would be 
^Ua pauvre Nanette ^^ again, rather than not 
return to her beloved school, both Mr. and 
Miss Cunningham, at length, gave in to her 
wishes, and it was settled that in the autumn 
she should return for a year to Madame 
Beaumont^s. 

All this, Jess, I did not know in the same 
order as I relate it : these particulars respect- 
ing Nanette, and also the explanations of Mr. 
Cunningham^s conferences with my husband, 
were only communicated to me by Ellis, a very 

long time after our being dispossessed of Ingle- 

D 2 
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don House. On the night that I and Albert 
left Ingledon for ever^ and for many^ many 
days after^ I only knew the bare fact that we 
were dispossessed^ and Nanette reinstated in 
her right. 

Did I not tell you^ Jess^ in my last^ that 
after my terrible scene in the wood with Albert^ 
we walked on in silence to N . Ay ! in per- 
fect silence^ neither of us spoke. 

At N we got some sort of conveyance, 

and proceeded quickly to London. There we 
took lodgings in a quiet part of the metropolis 
-•-sorry ones as you may imagine — ^for we had 
not much money, and Albert, as usual, spent 
all the evenings from home. I wanted to know 
the exact state of our finances, so as to prepare 
for the worst — for debt, prison, and various 
other pleasant pictures, that my imagination 
conjured up — I asked him often and often to 
tell me how we stood in that respect ; but he 
never would — in fact, he did not seem con- 
oemed about our poverty, and then, with a 
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burning blush^ I remembered the false claim 
upon Mr. Cunningham, and knew we were 
living upon his gold^ and Albert's shame. I 
was convinced he had no other resources^ and 
for days and days^ I wearied heaven and my 
own heart with prayers, to take me out of 
the labyrinth of shame in which we were tread- 
ing, and to teach me to do the right — ^in the 
right way. The torch of Conscience pointed 
towards the palace of truth, and showed me 
the shrine on which the sacrifice must be laid* 
It was the shrine, the acceptance flame- of 
which would wither my last hopes of winning 
Albert to better things by forbearance. And 
yet, how could I live on the accomplice of his 
guilt, as I felt myself to be by the fact of my 
concealing it ? His was not a sin done and re- 
pented of, and therefore, because not now injur- 
ing any one, not now perpetrated again, to be 
concealed for mercy's sake 5 but it was a perjury 
of periodical and constant recurrence that I 
knew of, and yet revealed not ; and therefore 
was a party concerned in. 
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My heart told me I was serving man better 
than God — and that I ought not so to do ; and 
I asked for strength to do the right, and yet, 
ever and anon, my spirit fainted, and 1 was 
still silent for many, many days. 

But one evening, Jess, one evening, as I sat 
thinking on these heart-corroding thoughts, the 
opportunity for doing the right, too clearly 
came before me for me to regret it, without 
incurring deeper sin, than I had yet incurred by 
concealing the truth. 

A thick fog was brooding over London, dimly 
enough the gaslights twinkled through its dreary 
vapours, and even the noise of the vehicles 
passing over the streets, seemed half muffled, 
as it struck upon the ear through the heavy 
air. I was alone in our little sitting-room, 
waiting Albert's return from some engagement 
in the city, that he had informed me could not 
detain him there beyond six o'clock, then our 
usual dinner hour. But it was at the time I allude 
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to, near seven, and I felt rather impatient for 
his return. I had, however, to restrain my im- 
patience for a considerable time before he made 
his appearance — it was full nine o'clock when 
he came in. Then he told me he did not intend 
to dine at home as he had an engagement 
with some friends elsewhere. And as he said 
this, he drew forth a small packet from his 
waistcoat pocket, and desired me to take care 
of it for him tiU he came back. I felt that it 
was heavy, heavier than any ordinary article 
could make so small a parcel, and when I had 
walked a step or two forwards with it in my 
hand, to lay it in a place of safety, I heard the 
chink of gold within. I know that as I heard 
that sound I turned pale, and, unconsciously 
perhaps, with a look of enquiry turned round 
and glanced towards Albert. I felt sure the 
gold I held in my hand had belonged to Mr. 
Cunningham; and Albert guessed that I 
thought so, for a moment after I had turned 
round to glance at him, a look of half shame 
passed over his countenance; perhaps the 
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remembrance of that fearfiil night in the wood 
at Ingledon — a night of which neither of us 
had ever spoken since^ came across his mind^ 
when he saw I held the very substance in my 
hand which had given rise to our fearful quarrel, 
and made him feel one moment's repentance ; 
but^ if it was so, in the next a dark look again 
grew upon his features, and in defiance, as it 
were, of my will and of my thought, he raised 
his eyes, half-triumphantly, to my face, and 
looked forth the language of his soul — ^his 
soul that dreamed in its dim knowledge of 
mine, that it had mastered it, and rendered it 
subservient to its will of sin. Jess, Jess> it 
had mastered it in a slight degree — since for 
many, many ^eeks I had wavered, and felt 
my strength to speak the truth weaken, before 
the shame and the obloquy which I knew by so 
domg I should bring upon him and upon myself. 
For I felt they would say, as some have said, 
that it was scarcely the wife^s place to betray 
the husband. Was it not, Jess, was it not ? 
My heart told me in things not indifferent, to 
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do Ood's will before man^s will^ even though 
that man were my husband. 

And Albert went out from me on that tiigbty 

believing through my long silence on the matter 

of difference between us^ that my mind had 

been coerced before the fearfiil strength of evil 

within his. And for some moments after he 

had left me I stood looking vacantly at the 

gold I held in my hand — heartsick enough^ 

Heaven knows. Presently I put it by^ Jessb 

and sat down to think of I know not what^ and 

to pray, pray, pray again. By-and-bye, because 

I found myself weeping and did not wish to 

weep, I rose up, and busied myself with putting 

by the dinner things, with the girl who tended 

upon us. And when she had left me alone, 

merely to regain more strength of mind I tried 

to arrange several pieces of fiimiture in the 

room more neatly than she had arranged them. 

As I did so I crushed with my foot a piece of 

paper that lay on the floor. I stooped to pick 

it up, and glanced over it to see whether it was 

d5 
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a useless fragment that I might put it into the 
fire. It was not so^ Jess^ it was no less than 
the identical letter^ the contents of which 
Albert knew to be false^ but that jet served 
to keep Mr. Cunningham in his power. 

And now I had proof he had been to Mr. 
Cunningham on that very day : had again 
wrung his soul with its contents, and forced him 
to give him the means he demanded. Deeper 
and deeper as I re-read the letter, burnt the 
bright red flush upon my cheek — ^till suddenly, 
the thought came to me that then was the time 
and the opportunity to free the innocent from 
calumny, the powerless from weakness. I re- 
collect praying at that moment, Jess, and the 
words which came to my lips were — 

*^ God, Saviour God ! that which I would do 
is right, for thy lamp of Truth, Conscience, tells 
me so. I have been weak, render me strong. 
Give me the power of mind, not for one instant 
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again to waver, but make go whither I would 
go, without another moment's faltering/ 



99 



And then, because I doubted the continu- 
ance of the strength of mind I then felt, if I 
demurred over my project a moment longer, I 
hurried on my old shawl and bonnet, and 
with that precious piece of paper still grasped 
closely in my hand I went out. 

I went out in the thick fog, and threaded 
my way as best I could through the tumultuous 
streets. The pavements were damp and slip- 
pery, the mist, that filled the air, heavy and 
dark ; I often lost my way, I often lost heart, 
Jess, ere I came to the street 1 sought for ; but 
when I felt that my spirit fainted, I prayed 
— sprayed, and strength came to me again. 

I stood before the door of Miss Cunning- 
ham^s well-known residence in Park-street — 
that residence in which I had passed the years 
of my early youth — I looked up, and just as in 
those bygone times it used to be lighted up 
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for the social evenings in which the kind hostess 
so delighted^ it was lighted up then. And a 
slight girlish figure was leaning on a gentle- 
man's arm near the window^ the blind of which 
was half withdrawn by her delicate white hand, 
as she glanced down into the damp street. I 
knew her well, she was Nanette — Miss Cim- 
ningham's second ward — and with a changefkil 
rapidity of thought I could not account for as I 
waited for the servant to answer my summons, 
I asked myself with a smile whether that 
second ward would give the kind old lady 
^s much trouble as the first ? Ere I had 
answered my own question, the door was 
opened,, and I stood within the hall entrance. I 
drew my thick gauze veil down over my face, 
for in the passage there were two or three 
visitors about to pass up to the drawing-rooms, 
and tb^n^ — ^biut. without giving my name— I 
requested to ^ee Mr. Cunningham. I was told 
he. was in. tbe house, but that he could see no 
09(6 at pivea^nt^ 9^d that I might caU again in 
tbe UAorning. In the mood, however,, I was 
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then in^ I did not intend to suffer a repulse^ I 
felt that if I did not soon do that which I had 
come to do^ many a long day would elapse 
before I should find the courage again to stand 
upon the threshold I then stood on^ for the 
same purpose. But I did not stay to parley 
with the man-servant who denied me an inter- 
view with his master : I had caught sight of 
one whom I knew well, and could trust, in that 
he would not betray my presence there, save to 
the right person ; towards him I stepped. 

" Mr. Kennett,*^ I said, " I wish to see Mr. 
Cunningham instantly* This man who knows 
not on what urgent busdness I come, denies me 
all access to him unless I give my riame. That 
I do not wish ta do. But you know me — ^will 
you go to Mr» Cunningham and tdl him I must 
speak with him directly ? Do you hear ? Do 
you understand I Will you go ? " 

Mr. Kennett looked at me in astonishment 
as he heard the first sound of my voice, but 
when 1 had finished speaking he hastily assured 
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me that he would instantly do my errand, and 
after opening the door of a small room near us 
well known to me as Mr. Cunningham's study, 
and desiring me to wait there till the latter 
came to me, he ran up stairs. 

I sat in the very room, Jess, where my guar- 
dian and I had our first terrible quarrel about 
Albert. That scene came vividly to my re- 
membrance then, till soon the recollection grew 
too bitter, and I tried to throw it ofi* — I looked 
round the room to see whether there was any 
object in it that could attract my attention from 
myself. A portfolio of prints and drawings lay 
open on the table, as if they had been lately 
looked over, and suddenly left in the midst of 
the occupation; and I glanced lightly over 
one or two of them, till my eye chanced to light 
upon a sketch that I knew to be my own. It 
was a caricature sketch of myself and Mr. 
Cimningham, done by me in one of my girlish 
moods of impertinent gaiety. There I stood, 
tolerably like my early self, with my lips quirked 
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up into a half pert^ half comical smile^ and by 
my side^ like an Ogre conversing with a Peri^ 
stood my guardian, evidently lecturing me on 
some of my heinous misdemeanours. I won- 
dered how Mr. Cunningham could keep a draw- 
ing so little flattering to himself — I looked at 
the back of the portfolio — his name was on it — 
yes, evidently the sketch had been placed there 
by himself alone, and whUe stiU wondering why 
he preserved so curious a relic of my youthful 
days, I heard a footstep close to me, I turned 
round, and saw Mr. Cunningham. 

Hastily then forgetting all about my delecta- 
ble pen and ink sketch, I threw it down on the 
table, and gathered up my strength for what I 
had to say. Before he could speak, I had 
beckoned him towards the lamp that stood on 
the table near us, opened the terrible letter 
Albert had had so long in his possession, and 
while still holding it with one hand, laid it be- 
fore him. 

He knew it instantly; at his first glance 
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towards ii, he had turned as pale as death ; 
then gazed with a strange dim wandering look 
in my face. He laid his hand on the paper^ 
as it seemed to wrench it away from me^ but 
his grasp was as weak as a child's and I easily 
drew it from him. I drew it from him^ and 
hdd it in silence over the flame of the lamp 
till it was consumed to ashes : then I spoke to 
him. 

** That letter was a forged one/' I said, *^ I 
knew it to be so^ and have destroyed it. Your 
&ther had no hand in Juliet Elwin*s disappear- 
ance. I heard that fact uttered by my husband's 
own lips — ^henceforth you are free of his power. 
All would-be proof of the late Mr. Cunning- 
ham's gtdlt is annihilated.*' 

And then^ because I imagined I had said dt 
1 wished to say, I walked towards the door; 
but, when arrived at its threshold, I suddenly 
turned back, and again addressed Mr. Cun- 
ningham. 
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^^ You will take no vengeance on Albert/' I 
said^ '^ you cannot bring the truth of his guilt 
home to him without my aid — and that I will 
not give — ^further shame I will not bring down 
on his head — through every pain^ through 
every perils I will now be silent as the grave^ 
since the deed of justice I wished done^ is done. 
Your wealth is lost — ^we cannot pay it back — 
your peace now restored was once well-nigh 
destroyed : if you are just you will harass us 
for retribution^ and cause a thousand whispers 
of shame to float round us^ but remember this^ 
my tongue shall be bitten off its root before I 
give you my help to aid them. Before I go 
tell me what fete I must expect — ^what he will 
bear^ I must bear — ^will you be just, or more 
merciful than just, Mr. Cunningham ?'' 

"Did he give up that letter of his own 
free will ?'' was the only reply Mr. Cimningham 
made to my question, " Why have you come 
hither with it alone ?'* 

" For further explanation I have no time to 
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stay,'* I answered, *^ I have no moment to spare; 
say the word at once, Mr. Cunningham — will 
you, or will you not be silent over the past ?" 

Fixedly Mr. Cunningham gazed at me for 
the space of a minute, then he answered — 

^* Silent as death — ^what would you more V 

^^ Nothing,'* I said, and I passed out of the 
room, and into the street, into the dark, fog- 
enveloped street, and slowly threaded my 
way towards home again, though a strange 
dread of returning thither was upon me. 
But return I knew I must, — ^and yet I 
loitered on the road ; I loitered in the 
precincts of St. James's Park, and gazed 
upwards to the dim blue sky above me, on the 
mist-enveloped twin towers of the old Abbey 
in the distance, and on the quiet little islets 
sleeping upon the sheet of water within the 
gardens — peace and exceeding quiet seemed to 

brood on all things around me — how I wished 
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that some spell of its power might girdle my 
soul ! 

Again — I stood leaning on and loitering near 
the parapet wall of the bridge that spans the 
river near the Abbey, looking down upon its 
slow tide as it passed through the heavy arch- 
way beneath me, and strangely, and imper- 
ceptibly, my thoughts passed on to the unreal 
regions of the imagination. T know not how, 
but as I gazed down upon the depths of the 
river below me, the narrow tide seemed to 
lengthen and expand, its tiny ripples appeared 
to swell into silent and majestic billows, the 
hum of the mighty city around me sounded 
like the hoarse voice of a limitless ocean, 
breaking in dirge-like murmurs against the 
echoes of a oavemed shore — a dim idea which 
perhaps had never passed through my mind 
since its first entrance there till then, possessed 
me, a recollection of the curious tenet of one 
of the old sages of Greece, that the beginning 
of all things was water — and presently 1 thought 
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I stood on a solitary shore, with a mighty ocean 
girdling its rugged rocks — silently I saw its 
large waves sink to the placid level of a calm^ 
silently I saw the face of heaven darken — 
till a dim twilight brooded over the bosom of 
the waters, and presently, sweet-toned, yet 
powerful as the voices of a thousand iEolian 
lyres, struck by the faltering touches of a 
summer's breeze, a murmur came forth from 
its deep blue depths, and thus it said, " I am thy 
mother — sleep with me ! Soft and sweet shall 
be thy slumbers, unbroken by an echo from 
the care-laden earth. Rest with me, thou 
troubled one! beneath my blue waves everlasting 
peace shall girdle thee — deathlessly — aye ! for 
evermore !** 

And I saw the dimly seen plane surface of 
the sea, slowly swell to a vast wall of gently 
advancing water, and a soft weariness crept over 
my soul, and I yearned to steep my tired frame 
in the deep ocean before me, and to sink 
slumbenngly, and without a struggle into its 
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calm oold^ silent depths. Were such thoughts^ 
borne as they were on the broadest and swiftest 
pinions of the imagination^ dallied with only 
for a few moments^ were such thoughts sin^ 
Jess ? too surely so — ^for in the very midst of 
their strongest sway over my soul I looked up 
to heaven^ and met the holy glances of the 
placid stars^ watching out from its heights^ like 
sentinels and sign marks of God^s exceeding 
love over the restless and guilty of earthy and 
my soul felt subdued — Saviour God ! true 
rebellious cowardice it was to flee even in 
thought from the life, which thou, the Infinite 
and the Almighty, didst in the guise of a 
servant bear so patiently and bravely 1 

And 1 turned away from the sight of the 
river, and met the pale, haggard face of a 
woman, almost close to mine. Sm and misery 
were on it — and by the dim light of the moouj 
then streaming down upon both of us through 
the fog, in the dull dim eye fixed on the river 
as mine had been, I saw written a wild despair — 
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my look was bent upon her countenance — on 
her rag- enveloped form ; my mind scanned hers ; 
1 knew the thoughts that were striving in her 
mind to work themselves into outward action^ 
and in the next moment my hand was laid upon 
her arm. Struck by the touch, she turned 
round, and glanced at me with the wild-fire of 
anger suddenly burning through the dull dim- 
ness of her large, dilated eyes. Her thin, sharp 
features worked quiveringly with rage for 
some seconds, then I saw their look soften as 
she gazed more consciously upon me, till her 
skeleton hands closed over her. livid face, and 
the tears coursed through her fingers. And I 
stood looking at her — my soul discoursing with 
itself rather than with her — till a low, sobbing 
voice fell upon my ear — 

'^ Give, give,'^ it said, " if you would save — 
give ! '^ 

And all that I had I gave, Jess, — would not 
you have done the same ? 
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Bat shame was in my hearty Jess^ for the 
weak yeariungs after death that 1 had dallied 
with. God had given me the strength to do 
that which was right — and yet I had shrunk 
back weakly from the future burdens of life ! no 
impassable barrier of opinion kept me from 
doing the right, or dying, as it had lept her 
from whose side I hurriedly passed homewards. 
How that pale, sin-stricken creature's face 
haunted me ever after ! She and I had both 
looked wistfully at the quiet river rolling 
on placidly beneath the archways on which we 
stood ; but she, perhaps, regarding it as the 
last dread resource against a life of sin — an 

everlasting opiate for the restless stings of con- 
science, while I dallied with the thoughts of its 
delivering me merely from misery that I knew 
and felt I had strength to bear, and fight 
against, and yet, which from cowardly love of 
deace, I would have cast off to win death^s 
imaginary rest. Whose soul before the throne 
of Eternal Justice had most excuse for pon- 
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dering with the thought we both then had? 
Not mine^ Jess^ not mine. 

Soon I stood upon the threshold of my 
own door^ and again entered my husband's 
presence. At the very first glance I gave 
him^ I saw that something had disturbed 
him; a quick dread of his having already 
missed the letter came over me^ and though 
I did not intend to conceal what I had done 
for a moment longer than I could help^ still 
my heart throbbed just then so violently with 
fear, that its pidsations almost seemed to choke 
me, and I could not for a second or two 
speak. Presently Albert plainly asked me 
whether I had picked up the paper in question. 

I grew sick with dread — I could not answer, 
and he repeated his question, and then I 
said 

^' Yes.'^ 

*^And what have you done with it," he 
asked, and he fixed the old stem look upon 
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me, that since some few months I had so much 
feared. 

I am a coward by nature^ Jess ; I am a 
coward till indignation masters anger^ and^ 
shooting as it were a skeleton of iron-work 
through every trembling fibre of my frame, 
renders me cool and calm, and bitter and sharp. 
But indignation had no hold upon me then, 
for a thousand fearful thoughts rushed through 
my mind, and told me, that upon the turn of 
mind in which Albert would receive the truth 
which I knew my lips must speak, would 
depend the severence or continuance of the ties 
tiiat united us — ties that though his mind 
could easily cast off, mine could not, which I 
would have wished to retain unbroken till 
death — ^for ever I had deemed my vows at the 
altar indissoluble ; but I knew that he did not, 
and I trembled, because I thought a moment 
more might separate us, he to wend alone on 
life's path to death, — I to mine. 

I would have bowed my spirit in the dust, as 

VOL III. E 
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abjectly as he would, now the right had been 
done, so. that we should have still lived united ; 
I wished to speak the truth in pleading, humble 
words — I could not — I was sick with dread — 
weak with trembling — ^and when he repeated 
the question already asked, I had but the 
strength to say in the plainest, fewest words — 

** I destroyed it in Mr. Cunningham's 
presence that it should not exist as a proof 
against you — I told him the truth." 

He turned round upon me, his eyes brilliant 
with the frenzied glance of insanity, his face 
li^id, his lips white. Speechless with rage, he 
for some moments gazed at me. 

^* Starve, '^ at last he said in bitter accents, 
'^ starve, if you will, since you have chosen that 
destiny — ^live in a jail — die in the street, and 
curses go with you wherever you go. You and 
I meet no more.'' 

I had no pride then ; he was going from me 
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to deeper paths of sin my heart whispered^ and 
I threw myself at his feet. 

*' Albert^ Albert, if ever one spark of affec- 
tion — ^listen! I only did the right — God's will- 
next to God's, I am yours. I will be your 
slave in any thing save guilt, and never mur- 
mur — but do not go from me ! " 

He rose up, I clung to him, and entreated — 
I wept — ^but in the next moment my tears were 
dry, my entreaties silent, for I had been struck 
down senseless by his hand. 

And I have never seen him since that 

moment, Jess, though many a long day has 

passed since then. 

E 2 
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CHAPTER III. 



^ AM now residing with my own dear brother, 
Jess — ^and it is full a year since I have seen or 
heard any thing of Albert. After the fearful 
night on which we parted, I lived for some 
time alone, hoping he would return to our 
home. But he did not, though for many a 
long day I hoped and watched for his arrival, 
and made weary, anxious enquiries as to where 
he resided, and whither he had travelled. It 
was all of no use, however, I never heard of 
him, till Ellis came home from the C ontinent 
about two months after our separation, and 
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brought me the intelligence^ that Albert watf 
travelling through Germany and Austria in 
company with a woman whose name even in 
times past I had known mentioned in connec- 
tion with his. When I learnt where he was 
I wrote to him — humbly enough in very truths 
Jess^ — I know the letter reached him, but I 
never received an answer to it. 

Soon, Ellis persuaded me to reside entirely 
with him, and when in my own mind I was 
satisfied there was no chance of a reconciliation 
with Albert, I consented to do so. For awhile 
Ellis stayed in London: during this time I again 
saw a little of my pretty cousin Emily, and her 
mother, whom I had not met since the begin- 
ning of my reverses of fortune, not, however, 
through any want of sympathy on their part, 
but merely because they had been spending 
the winter in Italy. From the former I heard 
that Mr. Vane intended to return to England 
within a twelvemonth : and thereupon I gently 
congratulated Emmy on the prospect of a 
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speedy termination of her engagement with 
Frank Kennett. To my utter astonishment 
she turned slightly pale as I said this^ and 
answered^ that every tie between her and that 
gentleman had long since been broken. 

" How ? " I asked. 

'* Through his fault/^ Emmy answered very 
indignantly, **he flirted so dreadfully with 
other ladies that she became sure he could not 
love or respect her very much.'^ And one day 
she had told him her suspicions, upon which he 
had got angry and sarcastic, she in return had 
grown cold and majestic, and thereupon they 
had arrived at a final rupture with the most 
heroic self-respect, and parted for ever — so 
they said. 

*^ Did Mr. Kennett flirt with one lady, or 
two ladies in particular, or did he make himself 
generally agreeable to every lady in society ?'* 
I asked. 

*' He flirted with dozens,'* — ^retorted Emmy 
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with the prettiest and haughtiest toss of the 
head imaginable. ^^ Every lady seemed to ac- 
knowledge his attractions — and I heard from 
all sides that Mr. Kennett was so agreeable 
and witty, that — ^' 
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That you became foolishly jealous/' I re- 
marked. 
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Foolishly jealous, indeed !" 



Yes — ^foolishly jealous,*' I rejoined, ^^ why 
could you not bear to hear him praised and 
filed by other women — ^was he to be deaf and 
dumb to all but you ? Poor man ! what an 
agreeable life he would have passed for these 
two or three years, had he complied with your 
wishes.'* 

** Accepted lovers should not pay too much 
iattention to other ladies,** returned Emmy. 
*' I should think. Con, that you took no com- 
mon degree of interest in Frank Kennett, from 
the way in which you uphold him.** 
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*^ Just so/^ I replied after a moment's hesi- 
tation^ ^* I do take no common degree of inter- 
est in Frank Kennett. He has more than the 
average quantity of merit you find in men. 
He loved you once, Emmy, truly enough, and, 
notwithstanding your little peculiarities of tem- 
per, and his over sarcastic wit, you were well 
suited to each other. If I were you, Emmy, I 

would not so easily give up the affections of a 
ipan like Frank Kennett, merely because every 
lady speaks well of him.** 

*^ How you put the question,*' rejoined Em- 
ily, '^ I tell you he flirted — flirted with every 
woman he came near — and I do not care at all 
for him now." 

*^ Not at all ?" I answered with a smile, as I 
directed her glance to her reflected self in the 
looking-glass before her, and thus forced upon 
her attraction, her own pale cheeks, and tearful 
eyes. She looked at herself and coloured. 
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^ Well^ and if I do," she answered hastily, 
*^ he shall not know it.^' 

^ Pooh !" — I replied — ^^ where is the use of 
making two persons miserable, for the sake of 
pride ? BuV^ I added with a side glance to- 
wards her, and a half smile, ^^ I am not quite 
certain two people will be made miserable by 
such a resolution — Frank Kennett may have 
wisely conquered his aflection for so pettish a 
lady-love — however, if I were you, I would try 
the experiment of speaking very civiUy to him, 
next time I met him in society, just to see 
whether he did care for me or not — he may be 
the same sort of simpleton as you are yourself, 
over proud, but at the same time loving — ^now 
it would be a pity, Emmy, if two simpletons 
of the same class, could not be matched 
together, would it not ?" 

Emily was silent ; but I saw that her heart 

relented towards Mr. Kennett, and so I left 

her. I did no wrong, Jess, in thus urging her, 

e5 
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even against her step-mother's consent^ still to 
hold to her engagement with Frank Kennett^ 
since I knew that his prospects in life were now 
much improved^ and that it was only a little 
lingering of obstinacy, on the part of Mrs. 
Vane, which forbade her consenting to sanction 
his suit, and which would be easily removed 
when Mr. Vane returned from India, and ap- 
proved of the match, as I knew he would be 
sure to do. I felt, too, that Emily, barring a 
few weaknesses that every one has, was well 
worthy the love of the best of human beings 
that ever trod the earth, and it, therefore, dis- 
tressed me to think that two poor souls should 
be made unhappy, through one of passion*^ 
stupid peccadiUoes. As for my own feelings 
towards Frank Kennett, they only the more 
stirred me on to urge the match yet more 
earnestly — self, I strove to annihilate in that 
matter, and though I could not entirely control 
its pangs, I could its words and actions. 

And so I stood Frank Kennett's fJpiend, 
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dming this unpleasant crisis in his fate^ and 
many and many a time^ have I pleaded heartily 
for him before that wise^ and good^ and yet 
proud and passionate cousin of mine^ dear 
Emily. 

Meanwhile th^ autumn came on^ and Ellis^ 
who never suffered a year to pass by without a 
visit to his foster-mother, as he ever termed 
France, told me he intended to spend a few 
months in that country, and asked me whether 
I chose to accompany him thither. Of course 
I answered in the affirmative — ^all spots on the 
earth suit me for a residence, when I inhabit 
them with a person I like-^and Ellis I liked, 
and with Ellis I went. 

He took a house in the neighbourhood of 
St. Cloud, the house from which I now write, 
and in which we have lived for the last year 
and a half. A pleasant spot it is for two 
hermits like Ellis and me — well wooded, and 
tolerably secluded, with the front of the house 
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looldnc tomdi Ae mcr. 1 love k vdl, aad 
lo does EDiSy I bdiew;, since hemdygocsoiifty 
sad seems vhoDj cng^cd in cwnpiHiig a 
scientific vorik, tbsi soaae dsy or odier be 
intends to poUidi. Mesnwhile, yon will ask 
how I spend my days ; weU, not idlr after afl,^ 
Jcss^ tor I am Ellis's hoosdKe^er and 
mmamiemsis, and I copy out, as kgiUy as I can, 
his terrible and incomj^vhenaUe bromlhmB, 
and thus contrive to be employed greater pait 
of the day. In the eyaiing, we both stroll 
oat together for a walk, and watch the boats 
<m the rivery the veiling of the evenii^ sky 
beneath the pale tints of the twilight, or the 
quiet and loving looks of the stars gradually 
glancing out from the dear ether above us. 
Ellis comprehends me and likes me — ^and were 
it not for the bitter thoughts of the past, and 
flic harassing fears I have of the future, this 
would be the happiest time of my whole life, 
Jess. Sometimes, too, we visit Paris, and 
mend the broken links of an interrupted fn^id- 
ship by visiting an old acquaintance, whom we 
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like, and who does nut demand call for call^ or 
think about ceremony, but who welcomes a 
familiar &ce when seen, without questioning 
whether all the little punctilios of friendship 
have been scrupulously performed. 

Nanette we sometimes visit, but very rarely ; 
I cannot guess the reason why, but I see that 
EUis evidently avoids having much to do with 
hert since she has been removed from his care 
to Mr. and Miss Cunningham^s. His manner 
towards her also appears cold, constrained, and 
absent, as if now that she is owned by her 
friends, she did not excite in him the interest 
the poor and friendless little Nanette had done. 
And Nanette, or rather Juliet, as I ought to 
call her, and will for the future, notices this 
change in her petit Jr ire, and sometimes becomes 
asxnross and pettish to him, as he to her is cold 
and absent. 

Juliet Elwin, however, is just as aflfectionate, 
and wild, and joyously gay as ever when with 
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me ; and that she is a good and generous girl^ I 
know^ from her many repeated offers of assist- 
ance^ made through Mr. Cunningham^ to her 
brother — ^to myself — not accepted^ however, 
have they been by me — nor I think by Albert. 
Yet she is essentially what the French call 
moqtietisey and has a pretty short upper lip ever 
curling with a sarcastic, but good-natured 
expression of mirth, which makes some people 
fear her, and amongst others, her petit frhre. 
I know not whether she guesses this fact, or not, 
but / am certain that I see Ellis wince terribly 
sometimes, at the quick rq^ar/^e^ she gives him. 

Meanwhile, Juliet has grown up into a beautiful 
girl; her fine elastic figure looks to me 
marvellously sylph-like, her large deep brown 
eyes are exquisitely expressive of every thought 
and feeling that passes through her mind, her 
magnificent black hair will, when unbound, 
Leila-like sweep the ground, her hand is white 
dimpled, yet slender, and her foot so pretty, 
so fairy- hke, that one could almost fancy it 
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could tread over a harebell without crush- 
ing it. 

She has won her two diplomas^ as she said 
she would^ and has given them both to Ellis. 
She is working now for her third, and will 
most likely gain it before the end of the year, 
when she will probably return to England, 
and be introduced into society under Miss 
Cunningham^s chaperonage. Of this she does 
not speak in terms of pleasure. 

*^ Miss Cunningham," said she to me the 
other day, " is a very kind lady, as you say, 
Madame ; but she is so perfectly English — why 
did she not tell me long ago when she and 
Mr. Cunningham came to inspect the progress 
of my studies, that I had better not call mon 
petitfrhrej petit frire any longer ? I will call 
him so till I die, till we are two old, ugly people 
together— I will.^* 

'^ What did she bid you call him then ?** I 
asked, smiling. 

'^Mr. Grey,'' replied Juliet, with a droll 
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expression of sarcasm in her eyes^ as she saw 
Ellis who had been speaking to Madame 
Beauvoisin^ leisurely walking back to where we 
were^ '^ and would you believe^ (Aire Madame 
that when I told mon petit frhre of this he 
replied^ he thought it was best, perhaps, that I 
should do so. Just as if I could : just as if I 
could dream, think of, or love him as — Meester 
Gray! 

And putting the French pronunciation on the 
words Meester Gray, she made us both laugh ; 
then^ advancing a few steps nearer Ellis, with a 
mock expression of humility on her countenance, 
she continued — 

^' But of course if Meester Gray thinks it 
{HToper that I should, I will try to do so ; I 
will say to myself when I gain my next 
diploma, and when I give him my next prizes — 
*^ Little Nanette, you are not working now to 
please your petit frire — your petit frhre^ who 
in old times was merry, and good, and kind, 
and loved the poor Nanette; but you are 
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working now to please a Meester Gray^ who is 
riveur and brusque, and I know not what I who 
comes and pesters a schoolgirl with the hateful 
conventionalities of society, before she yet 
wears its shackles. Petit frirey let me be a 
schoolgirl while I may ! petit frire \ I do not 
care for a soul upon the earth like I care for 
you ! Did you not take me from old Jacques* 
hut ? Did you not place me here ? I do not 
care what the world says — my petit frhre you 
are^ and so you shall remain !'' 

And with an expression something between 
a pout and a frown on her countenance^ she 
turned from Ellis^ and addressed me« still in the 
same half childish manner. 

" But though he is mon petit frh'e, Madame^ 
he does not think himself so^ at present^ I 
believe ; for he has left off bringing me bonn 
bonSf or chocolate — or anything — and it is very 
unkind of him !" 

Ellis laughed. 
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" Why, Juliet/' he began. 

*^ Nanette/' interrupted she. 

^' Juliet/^ he commenced again. 

^^ Nanette/' she exclaimed, her large eyes 
flashing fire for the moment, as she impatiently 
stamped her pretty little foot on the ground — 
^' I will be nothing but Nanette to you ! Say 
Nanette, petit Jrire, or I shall not like you half 
as well as I did.'' 

'^Nanette then," smiled ElUs in return, 
there, he added — "where is the use of bringing 
bon-bons to a grande demoiselle ?" 

" Ah !" said she impatiently, '^ do not utter 
that term again ! I detest it. Petite Maman 
preaches to me about being une grande 
demoiselle^ and Miss Cimningham about being 
a young lady, when, in fact, I wish to be 
nothing but a child, that I may listen to the 
long curious stories of my petit frire?s travels, 
and be allowed to call him what T like. And 
as to not bringing me bon-bons — why, Madame 
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Boniface always does — and Agla€s fianci 
always presents her with a large sac, when he 
comes to see her — and she you know is eighteen^ 
and is going to be married next year.'' 

Ellis looked embarrassed for a moment^ then 
glancing down the entrance avenue of trees, he 
said — 

*^Well, Nanette, here are some bon-bons 
arriving for you, I am sure, for I seeigood 
Madame Boniface and Monsieur de Crepigny 
walking up to us/* 

Juliet looked at Ellis for one moment earn- 
estly and fixedly, then she tossed her head back 
haughtily and prettily, and answered — 

'^ I do not care for Madame Boniface's bon- 
bons — T mean I love ma bonne M^re Boniface 
very much ; but I do not want her bon-bons, I 
want yours." 

*^And — ^those that Monsieur de Crepigny 
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brings you ?'' asked EUlis, and the colour deep- 
ened on his cheek. 

The sparkle of light in Juliet's magnificent 
eyes lightened at his words ; quickly and eagerly, 
with the startled glance of a wild gazelle, she 
turned towards Ellis, then as suddenly moved 
away from him — a bright colour on her cheek 
and a half smile playing round her still pouting 
lips. 

*' l^wish for no gifts from Monsieur de Cr^ 
pigny,*' said she — *' one does not care to have 
them from those one does not like — but, here 
he is — " 

And she suddenly stayed her speech, and 
walked from us to Madame Boniface and Mon- 
sieur de Crepigny, who were now close to us. 

Monsieur de Crepigney was one of those men 
who give you the idea of their being very senti- 
mental. His large dark eyes had always a look 
of languishing melancholy in them, and seemed 
continually wandering about in search of some- 
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thing they ccmld not find ; bis face was of an 
oval shape^ thin and sharp in feature^ dark in 
complexion. Rarely did a smile ever visit his 
countenance^ or if it did^ it appeared so rery 
much like what you would suppose to be the 
nckly shadow of one^ that you scarcely noticed 
its existence save to wish it away. Among his 
friends and compeers he had the reputation of 
being a great poet — had^ in fact, published 
some volumes of verse, which ranked him in his 
own opinion as one of the rising celebritf es of 
the day, though Nanette, who never cared what 
she said to him^ averred to his face he was not, 
told him she curled her hair with the poetic 
efiusions he at times addressed to her, and that 
he would do much better if he would study the 
laws of the realm, instead of the laws of rhyme. 
I believe he was not without talent ; but it was 
misdirected, and misapplied. His love for 
Juliet, meanwhUe, was constant, enthusiastic, 
desponding, and yet persevering,, although ht 
knew from her own lips that she did not care at 
all tot him. 
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On the day of which I speak^ however, Juliet 
was infinitely more gracious to him than usual, 
and as she walked up and down the school- 
grounds by his and Madame Boniface's sides, I 
thought I observed a spice of coquetry in her 
manner towards him that I had not remarked 
before. Ellis and I were speaking to Madame 
Beauvoisin in Aront of the house ; and I had 
full leisure to observe her as she walked to 
and fro in the avenue before us. I was amused ; 
.there was a mixture of the child and the 
woman in her manner^ as she attended 
to what Monsieur de Crepigny had to 
say, irresistibly comic; and I particularly 
noticed that whenever she advanced towards 
us, her interest in his conversation seemed to 
increase. Graciously she received the flowers 
he picked from the shrubs around them: 
graciously she listened to his discoiu*se, and 
smilingly she answered him. I turned towards 
Ellis with a laugh^ as I noticed this^ and said — 

'^ I think your wish respecting Monsieur de 
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Crepigny and Juliet may possibly be realized — 
that is to say^ if she does not find a lover 
more to her mind in England/' 

Ellis did not answer — but I perceived his 
eyes were directed to the group on which mine 
were bent^ and I repeated my observation. 

He turned sharply round, and bit his lip in 
seeming vexation, as a deep flush passed over 
his countenance — 

*' Eh ! what. Con ? '' he said, '' Yes, yes, I 
think so too — I told you I should have to give 
away the bride at De Crepigny's wedding.*^ 

Presently Juliet came to us again ; Madame 
Boniface and Monsieur de Crepigny had 
departed. Ellis laughingly laid his hand on 
her shoulder. 

" So, petitey^ he said, " De Crepigny has 
made some progress to-day in undermining the 
hitherto impregnable citadel of your heart — 
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smiles like those you gave him just now must 
seal a distant sanction to his suit.'^ 

Juliet shook Ellis's hand off her shoulder and 
gathered up her light, lithe form to its fullest 
height ; piercingly for one moment she gazed 
on him with her large, brilliant eyes, firmly 
then she drew back her perfectly shaped head 
with a quick, passionate movement that sent 
the light, tortoise-shell comb which bound her 
tresses together to the groimd, and stood for a 
minute or two with her form half shrouded in 
their magnificent covering ; then dashing them 
back from her face with a passionate gesture of 
the hand, she answered — 

"I never change — child as I am, I never 
change — you know that, petit frire, T have the 
constancy of the English, the warmth of the 
Italian in my disposition — I never change in 
what I like or hate/* 

*^ But your manners do,*' I remarked smil- 
ingly — '^you were certainly very gracious to 
Monsieur de Crepigny to-day — and for what?" 
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'^ For what ? ^' she repeated with a flushed 
cheeky and she turned away from me, but as she 
turned, I caught the glance of her eye alighting 
on Ellis with an anxious, pained expression in 
it. '* Monsieur de Crepigny is kind — ^not 
brusque — not sarcastic — one cannot help being 
civil to him." 

'* Over civil,'' laughed Ellis, and then added 
merrily, " Well, Nanette, I have no objections 
to this match— if your present guardians have 
none. I approved of it long ago — good bye, 
petite, I will come and see you again some 
day or other." 

'^ Adieu," repeated Juliet, coldly folding her 
arms before her, as Ellis endeavoured to shake 
hands with lier ; and then she stood for a few 
seconds vacantly watching his retreating form 
as he hastily passed on towards the entrance 
lodge, till gradually I saw her cheek flush and 
turn pale alternately, and she glanced round to 
me, who because she had not answered my 

VOL. III. F 
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parting words^ awaited her return to herself in 
order to repeat them. 

'^Tell mon petit frire when you rejoin him, 
Madame/^ she said haughtily and sharply, 
** tell mon petit frire that if he does not care 
for Nanette as he used to do he need not come 
and see her. I will go and live amongst the 
cold English, and learn to be as cold as he 

And then hastily kissing me, as was her 
wont^ she sprang from my side through a loose 
hedge of various shrubs which divided the play- 
ground of the schoolgirls from the private 
gardens of the mistress, and musing with no 
small degree of wonder upon her passionate 
and pettish manner, I rejoined Ellis^ whilst one 
of the teacher's voices came ringing after me 
with the words — 

^^ Allons doncs Mademoiselle Juliette — ri«- 
quante vers — you should have gone round to 
the front entrance.*' 
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*' How strangely irritable Juliet has become^ 
I remarked as I took his arm^ and we walked 
homewards. 

" Very/* rejoined Ellis shortly, as with an 
abstracted air he gazed at the towers of St. 
Sulpice in the distance. 

^' What do you think is the cause of her 
being so ? *' I asked. 

" How the deuce should I know ? " he re- 
joined, suddenly and sharply — '^ change of 
position, I suppose.*^ 

'^ But she does not seem to relish that change 
at all," I continued, "to my thinking I ima- 
gine she would still rather be la petite Nanette 
than what she is.*' 

*^ Ridiculous ! '* exclaimed Ellis, hastily drag- 

^lg me down the Luxembourg steps to speak to 

an acquaintance he had discerned sitting upon 

one of the stone benches there : and for the 

F 2 
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rest of that day I could not get him to speak 
more than a passing word of Juliet. 

I thinks Jess, he has some sort of affection 
for Juliet ; and does not like the idea of the 
child^ he has treated and loved so tenderly^ 
passing thus quickly into other hands^ and other 
persons' care. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



wN a fine day towards the end of August, 
I unceremoniously interrupted Ellis in the 
very midst of some abstruse study of I know 
not what^ and made him put on his hat, and 
walk out with me. 

^' Where are you going to take me to. Con P 
said Ellis, who knew I never intruded un- 
necessarily on hiA studies. 

^^ To Paris — ^for some purchases,'* I replied. 

" Paris and purchases ! '^ echoed he — ^^ well, 
and for what more ? '^ 
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" Why, after buying a new musUn dress, I 
intend to go and see Juliet," I answered '^I had 
a letter from her last night begging me to do 
so, as to-day is the only day she can see me 
alone, since to-monow the yearly fflraniinatiffii 
of the scholars takes place, and on the day 
following, she passes under Miss Cunning- 
ham's care, and leaves for London directly. She 
says we have been very unkind in not calling 
oftener to see her, since she reckons us her only 
relations, and dearest friends. She begs me 
to state, however, that if her petit Jr ire has 
taken any dislike to her, and does not wish to 
see her, he need not come.^' 

'' Little simpleton," was Ellis's only rejoin- 
der, yet I cotdd see a half smile play over his 
face. " Come, Con, here is the Paris omnibus 
lumbering up the lane — ^get into it — so ! now 
we are off — are we ? Pah ! how dusty the 
roads are." 

But notwithstanding the dust of the road 
and the glare of the noonday's sun, he turned 
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from me and gazed out of the windows, and 
bore both those inconveniences during the 
whole of our journey rather than meet my usual 
glances when I happened to turn round and 
sociably address a remark to him. 

It was full three o'clock when we arrived at 
the school. Evidently there was no duty being 
done that day : the girls were rambling about 
the grounds in small detached groups, some 
with their friends — others without them. 

^^ You do no duties to-day ?'* I asked of a 
scholar passing by me, and whom I had often 
addressed before. 

'^ Oh no ! Madame," was her rejoinder, *^ to- 
day none of us are allowed to touch a book, even 
if we wished to do so. We have a complete 
holiday by the professors* desire, to settle our 
brains for to-morrow.*' 

Ellis and I walked on to the house, and 
entered the reception room. The house-keeper 
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told US we might see Mademoiselle Juliet^ either 
there or in one of the class-rooms^ as she had 
no particular orders for the reception of visitors 
on that day, and said we were free to go where 
we liked. So liberty being the order of the 
day, we quietly followed her into the class- 
rooms. 

Large canvass han^ngs were arranged in the 
form of tents on their outside, and benches 
stood in regular rows beneath their roofs, as in 
the pit of a theatre, all the window frames were 
taken out, so that the spectators from without 
might have a ftdl view of the insides of the rooms, 
in which I was told the professors and scholars 
and as many visitors, as the surplus space the 
former left could contain, were to be seated on 
the morrow during the JHe or rather trial of 
the ^eat yearly examination. 

The room we entered looked large and lonely ; 
only two girls were sitting on its empty 
benchesi and they were talking closely and 
confideutiaUy at the farther end. One of them 
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the house-keeper pointed out as Juliet^ and 
towards her we advanced. 

^^ JuHet/' I said^ and she started up^ with a 
look of wild joy on her cQiintenance^ while her 
companion shyly and lightly sprang away from 
her^ and left the room. 

^* You are come ! '* exclaimed Juliet tremu- 
lously^ as she gazed at us^ ^^I thought you 
wouH not.'* 

"Why so? ^^ I asked. 

"Oh because^ because I did not think he 
would give himself the trouble to come all this 
long way, merely to say good bye to a person 
he does not like,'^ she murmured. 

^ Who is A^ /* " I rejoined, half smiling. 

" Mon petit frhey^ she replied with down- 
cast eye9> in which I thought I perceived the 
tears suddenly gather. 

Presently she spoke to ElUs^-" But you are 

p5 
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come^" she said^ fixing her large eyes on his 
face — '^ and 1 thank you." 

Then turning again to me with an inefiectual 
effort to speak, she burst into a fit of crying. 

"Why, what is the matter?'* I said, 
*^ Nanette, child, what is the matter ? '^ 

She looked up into my face for a moment 
fixedly, then flinging herself on her knees by 
my side in her childish manner as of old, she 
buried her face in the folds of my dress, and 
said — 

^^ I will tell you, Madame, I will tell you — 
you are kind — you are good — you are an angel. 
I am going away after to-morrow with Miss 
Cunningham — and I know I shall see you no 
more ! And you will forget me, and my petit 
frire will dislike me — I mean he does dislike 
me now — and I shall live in cold, foggy England 
where I love no one, and no one loves me — 
with Miss Cunningham who is so English — and 
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Mr. Cunningham who frightens me— and I 
shall break my heart and die^ I know I shall !" 

^^ Oh, no, no, no ! '^ I laughed in reply, 
'^ Nanette dear, there are plenty of happy days 
in store for you ! '' 

She raised her head ; looked for a moment 
in my face, then unconsciously glanced towards 
Ellis, who was leaning over the back of my 
chair, and gazing listlessly on ihe ground. 
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Happy days, Madame,^' she answered, ^^oh 
no, I shall have no more of them. This is the 
last happy day I shall have. I wish, I wish I 
might live in France with you and my petit 
Jrire — I hate England ; it is cold, and dark, 
and foggy, and people who come from there are 
cold, and forgetfriL I shall not know a person 
to speak a thought of my heart to — I was so 
happy before — before all this change of fortune 
came about, before my /^e/t/ frtre learnt to dis- 
like me, — Oh ! I wish I might be a schoolgirl 
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b\1 my life, I would give all the world to live 
with you, Madame^ and with him.'^ 

For a moment she stayed her quick, passion- 
ate, sobbing words, — then before I could utter 
a syllable of consolation or advice^ she again 
continued, still with her large, dark eyes fixed 
upon the downcast ones of Ellis, who, by-the-bye 
with a rather ostentatious show of indifference, 
was playing with his cane. 
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And I do not know why my petit frire disf 
likes me, Madame : I am sure I have willingly 
done nothing to displease him. I know I owe 
bim everything — and ever, ever, Madame, I 
have worked, and tried to be good — :and to be 
gentle — though I know I am still passionate 
and I have dreamed of him, and loved him 
always, always ! I never had a thought that 
was npt bent in some way to please him — and 
why does he dislike me ? 
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I was sibout to say tbajt I was su^ce l^llis di4 
not 4islike her> ^nd l^vgh off Juliet's innocent 
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declaration of an affection that I now for the 
first time began to understand^ when EUia 
suddenly spoke. 

He lifted up his eyes^ and fixed them on 
those of the weeping child stiU kneeling at my 
feet. 

^^ What nonsense you talk, petite folle/^ he 
said, in a low, but yet I thought constrained 
tone, ^^ I have taken no dislike to you. I 
know you have been a good child — a very good 
one, and have studied hardly — and, and — my 
little Nanette, do not let us have any xaore 
French sentiment — you know I hate it/' 

And with a smile in the plain, old English 
9tyle, he held out his hand to her — she sprang 
from my side, and eagerly took i;t within hiere^ 
and pressed it to her Up», and to h^r heart. 

" She is but a child after aU,'' soliW^i^^ l'> 
as I noticed the action, ^ but what would Mi9ft 
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Cunningham or her Petite Maman feel if either 
of them were to come this way just now ? " 

Meanwhile Ellis had drawn her arm within 
hisj and was laughingly speaking to her. 

**This England," he said kindly and merrily, 
^^ this Engl and which you so much dread to 
call your home, is a very charming place after 
all — ^You only saw it in the fall of the year, 
when it does wear rather a dreary face — in the 
summer it is quite different. And its people 
they are cold and reserved at first ; but kind- 
hearted in the main — have you not found some 
of them so ? *' 

^* Some,^' she murmured softly, with those 
large dark eyes fixed on his face. 

" Besides," he added in a tone of lighter 
raillery, ^* if you do not like it, you need not 
always stay there — you can visit Madame 
Boniface when you will — you can even chuse 
from amongst the sons of la belle France one 
who will secure you a home beneath its sunny 
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skies — De Crepigny^s chateau in Provence 
stands upon the sun-lit shores of the Medi- 
terranean ; there^ the deep blue of the heavens 
is richer and brighter than even the pure azure 
now above us^ and the smiles of the golden sun 
are fer more glorious/^ 

* 
Toung Juliet turned a dim wandering look 

towards EUis^ who met it with a gay smile^ and 

continued^ 

" Nanette^ I fear me I shall still have to act 
the part of the old uncle in the play, and give 
away my good little girl to De Cr^pigny after 
all/' 

And Ellis was silent; but she did not answer 
him ; she stood by his side for some moments 
after he had spoken, as if rooted to the spot. 
Her eyes were fixed upon the ground, her cheek 
in one quick moment had turned deathly pale, 
then flushed with a deep crimson blush, that 
gradually spread itself over her temples, neck, 
and face. Her slight, sylph-like form trembled 
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with reed-like weakness^ her hands^ perhaps 
unknowingly to herself^ were clasped over her 
brow and eyes ; then, as by a sudden impulse, 
she dropped them, stepped back a pace or two 
from Ellis^s side, and fixed one wild eager look 
of enquiry and pain upon his countenance, and 
fled from the room. 

Ellis looked after her with a quick, anxious 
expression of countenance, till shaking ofi* 
the fit of musing that he evidently seemed 
disposed to indulge in, he addressed me. 

^^ She is changed,'^ he said, after a pause, 
*^very much changed — what can be the causa 
of this strange behaviour. Con ?'^ 

Possibly I could have told him ; but just 
then I did not chuse to do so, and I merely 
answered, 

^^ Of course we stay to dinner here, Ellis ; 
Madame sent me a note yesterday to intimate 
she would be glad of our company to-day.*' 

*^As you like,'' he rejoined indifferently, ^^and 
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Con^ as you have mentioned Madame Beau- 
voisin's name^ I think we had better ask for 
her, and pay her our compliments — come V' 

And we at once went to Madame Beauvoisin, 
and spent the remaining hours before dinner in 
her society. 

We did not see anything more of Juliet till 
the dinner hour arrived ; then, as was usual, 
when any of the scholars^ parents or friends 
dined with Madame, she took her seat with us 
at Madame's table instead of that in the school- 
room. 

Evidently the poor child had been weeping 
much ; for her eyelids were heavy and red, but 
no one, not even Madame Beauvoisin seemed 
to be surprised at these traces of grief, since 
all the scholars, as well as Madame knew how 
sorry Juliet was to leave her dear old school* 
But after observing her for a while, Jess, I felt 
there was a yet deeper cause for her sorrow 
and tears, than that imagined by her young 
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friends^ and her Petite Maman. I saw she had 
discovered the secret of her poor little heai?t, 
which I had only begun to guess about, that very 
day. Quick, deep blushes ^were continually 
passing over her face, evidently caused by her 
own thoughts, for at times they came and faded 
from the pure, clear olive of her cheek, when 
no one was addressing her or heeding her ; her 
eyes, too, were pertinaciously averted from 
Ellis's, — her tones were quick and cold when 
addressing him, and the most striking feeling 
expressed in her behaviour of that evening was 
her very evident desire to avoid his society 
altogether. The last words Ellis had addressed 
to her in the schoolroom, bad helped her to 
read her own heart ; bitter enough for her had 
been its perusal, since she clearly saw that her 
petit frire did not care for her as she cared for 
him, and feeling herself wounded by a shaft, 
the kindred one of which she imagined would 
never glance towards him, she endeavoured only 
to hide her pain and her love by a coldness and 
avoidance, that she hoped would blind him to 
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its existence^ but which^ however^ was too marked 
not to cause a doubt of its truth. 

Ellis^ I could see^ read her heart, as she had 
read it — his eyes were continually fixed upon 
hers, his words were constantly addressed to 
her more kindly, perhaps, than usual — far, far 
more gently than of yore — and winningly, and 
yet merrily did he try to dissipate the embarrass- 
ment she felt in his society; but his efforts 
were of no avail ; the mischief had been done, 
Juliet had read her own heart, and evermore 
did she and her peiit Jrire seem likely to be 
separated by a gulph of woe, constraint, and 
danger. 

And I once or twice asked myself during 
that evening, does he, or does he not care for 
her ? Often I thought he did. And then, 
Jess, 1 felt half consoled while witnessing little 
Juliet's unhappiness, for I knew that there 
would not be many obstacles to overcome on 
Mr. Cunningham's side in consenting to 
the match, since Ellis was daily proving himself 
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to be a far more uaefuland respectable member 
of society than many of his detractors had been^ 
or were ever likely to be. 

It was dusk before the dinner was over; 
afterwards^ as it was a fine evening, Madame 
Beauvoisin proposed a walk in the grounds ere 
we took our leave. On and on through grape 
bowers, and flower beds, and tolerably tall trees 
we strolled, pleasantly conversing with Madame 
who possessed the art of conversation in an 
eminent degree. And now I perceived that 
Juliet avoided me as well as Ellis, and kept 
close by the aide of her Petite Maman. Where 
was the use, Jess, of spending our parting 
evening with the child so strangely and un- 
sociably ? I determined that I would not 
suffer it, and I called her to me. 

^* Come and walk with me, Nanette," said I, 
" we shall not be long together.'^ 

" No, Madame," she answered quickly, and 
then for a few seconds she walked on silently 
by my side. 
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^' Are you bo very sorry to go to England ?" 
1 asked* 

^^ I think it will be best for me," she replied 
with a suppressed sob. 

" Miss Cunningham is a very kind lady," I 
continued, ^^ you must not feel frightened with 
her — you will not — I only wish I had known 
and loved her better than I did at one time.'^ 

'' Yes, Madame." 

^* And Mr. Cunningham, your guardian," I 
added, he is good and kind too ; you will like 
them better when you have lived with them 
some time." 

" And when you have been fSted, admired, 
little Nanette, and won many hearts.*^ ^*And 
read your own heart more truly perhaps than you 
do now," said the voice of Ellis close behind 
us, '*you will love others better — better than 
us, and forget old friends and old faces." 
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She did not answer, but she pressed closer to 
my side, I thought, and trembled like a leaf, 
all silent though ]she was. 

^* Will you not,'^ he added more eagerly, and 
placing himself by her side, through the dim 
twilight he looked earnestly into her face. 

Still, still she did not answer, but kept her 
eyes fixed stedfastly on the ground as we 
walked on ; and then for the space of a minute, 
I saw Ellis visibly tremble, and the hand with 
which he had caught hers in the earnestness 
of his speech, fell slackly down by his side — a 
smile — calm, and yet exceedingly bitter, passed 
over his face, and he was about to drop behind 
us again, when Juliet, speaking in the softest 
whisper a woman's lips ever framed, half turned 
towards him, and said — 

ft 

^^ How can I forget those I love best — on 
all the earth ?'' 

And I knew that in Juliet's truthful mind. 
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love, shame, and pride, had bowed before the 
power of gratitude, and held themselves at 
peace while that spoke. Then she was silent 
again, and pressed closer to my side, and she 
and I walked onwards, and left Ellis leaning 
musingly against a large, deep jessamine bower, 
over which the rising moon was just shedding 
a dim, silvery light. 

/^ Why are so many of the professors here 
this evening, if you have a complete holiday ?" 
asked I of Juliet, merely to break an awkward 
silence that had ensued between us — and I 
glanced towards several of the gentlemen whom 
I knew attended the school, and whom I saw 
walking through the grounds as we were, at- 
tended by several of the children and teachers. 

Juliet looked up with an effort at com- 
posure. 

^^ Oh ! they come merely to encourage us 
upon to-morrov^'s trials,^* she said, " they are 
always very kind, they always do so. Hark ! 
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there is Monsieur L telling the group of 

scholars round him, that they are charming 
children, quite an honour to him, and that he 
will bring them plenty of lithographs, if they 
will contrive not to be frightened from answer- 
ing any of the three hundred spectators who 
may chuse to cross-examine them to-morrow/' 

'^ And the fat, queer-looking old man, sit- 
ting down under that tree, with a group of the 
little ones round him — ^who is he ?" 

" Good Monsieur C , Professor of 

Nahiral History ; when the younger children 
have been good, they always contrive to coax 
him into telling them 'une histoire* about 
his travels — and good-natured as he is he never 
refuses,'' said Juliet. 

We drew near the group, and listened ; the 
children were in ecstasies — the Professor was 
relating a most exciting story about a hunter 
and a grizzly bear. Presently he perceived us, 
got up and saluted us with a strange, old- 
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fashioned bow^ then sat down again^ and 
finished the story to the youthful hearers' great 
satisfaction. 

*' What a curious personage ! '^ remarked I 
as we walked back to the jessamine bower 
where Ellis was standing. " Do you know any- 
thing of Monsieur C ^ Ellis ? " 

My brother started. ^^ Only that he is very 
honest, and very poor — and gets shut up night 
after night in the Jardin des PlanteSy through 
his love and ntudy of the shrubs there,'' he 
answered. 

Then beckoning us ta a wooden bench within 
the jessamine bower, 

" Come and let us sit down here. Con, for a 
quarter of an hour,'' he said ; '^ you are not in a 
hurry to return home, are you ? " 

" Oh, no ! " I answered, " let us sit down for 
awhile by all means — Come, Nanette, sit by 
me.'^ 

VOL III. G 
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And we sat down, and dully enough for some 
time watched a row of poplars, planted in a 
straight line before us, wave slowly over 
the structure of the little chapel in the distance^ 
from beneath the low doors of which we saw a 
couple of dark-robed priests make their exit, 
and glide silently, and like spectres, through the 
merry groups of children, who were then pass- 
ing onwards towards the shelter of the school- 
house. 

"You were a Catholic once, Nanette,'* I 
observed, as my glance turned towards the 
priests in question. 

Yes, Madame," replied she. 



C( 



"And at twelve years of age you suddenly 
changed your religion, no one could tell why or 
wherefore ; had you a reason for so doing ? *' I 
continued. 

" Yes,'* she answered. 

" And what was it ? " I asked. 

" Nanette never answers that question,*' 
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EUis observed ; '^ I never could get any direct 
reason for her so doing/' 

There was a silence for some minutes, then 
Juliet said tremblingly — 

^' I know that it was not right to change one's 
religion for the motive I did— but I was a 
child then^ and reasoned only from the heart. 
Yet I thank Heaven, nevertheless, that I did 
change it, since I love the English form of 
worship more and more, and that of Rome less 
and less every day.^ 



59 



There was another silence ; but I did not 
interrupt it, since I saw Juliet was likely to 
reveal what her motive was for abjuring Roman- 
ism. Presently she spoke. 

" One day" she said, ^'Monsieur TAbbe Quen- 
tin was speaking to me of Heaven, and telling 

me no one but good Romanists could go ther^ ; 

/ 

and I thought of one who was not a Romanist, 

and asked whether any of the kind P^tei^tants 

o2 
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I knew could be saved, and he said no. And 
I went back to the class room, and tried to 
learn my lessons ; but could not, for I was 
thinking of this matter. And I asked an 
English girl who sat near me, whether tiie 
Protestants thought some of the good Roman- 
ists could be saved, and she said yes. And I 
thought to myself, the bon Dieu is kind, the Pro- 
testants are most like Him — I will be one of 
them ! " 

''It was Madame Boniface of whom you 
thought was it not when yon asked that ques* 
tion, Nanette ? " said Ellis, turning and look- 
ing stead&stiy at her. 

" No,*' she only whispered in reply, '' it was 
not.'* 

" It was your petit frhre then ?" I said, with 
a half smile, that I know the moonlight showed 
distinctly, for Juliet glanced at me with a burn- 
ing blush, and answered — 



« 



How oould I help thinking of my jpe/i/ 



I 
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frlrti Madame ! he saved me fieom starvation' — 
or at least the hardships of a beggar's life ? '^ 

Ah ! little one, I thought you are trymg 
to mask love in the garments of gratitude^ are 
you? 

Ellis leant back against the. trunk of % tree 
that supported the bench on which we were 
sittings crossed his arms on his chesty and gazed 
fixedly out on the moonlight. 

^' Nanette/' he said at Lengtii^ ^ I am going 
to reside in Italy foe two years — then I shall 
return straight to England — will you give me 
the welcome of an old friend on my arrival 
there ?" 

^^ Petit frhre^ how can you doubt that ? ** 

^ I shall be an oM friend in good sooth then^ 
Nanette/' added Ellis abstractedly, ^*let me 
see — aye, I shall be five-and-thirty, and you — 
twenty — is it not so, petite ? " 
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'^ Yes ! '* she replied tremulously. 

** Twenty and thirty-five " — continued Ellis 
in the same musing tone^ ^^ there is a terrible 
contrast in our ages^ is there not ? I think 
you had better put me down as your old unde 
instead of your petit frire^ Nanette — I am too 
old for the latter title." 

" If you think so/' she replied confusedly, 
and she turned away to hide two quiet tears that 
were rolling down her cheeks. Ellis started up. 

" Come, Con/' he said, " we must find 
Madame, and say good bye. My good 
Nanette — wish me good night and good bye — 
I shall not see you for a long, long time ; but 
mind, petite^ mind — I shall never change — I 
shall love my little Nanette as I have ever 
loved her, above all human beings, above friend, 
sister, mother — I never change, but when you 
have seen more of the world you are about to 
enter, jou may.'' 

And on the last words he spoke, he laid a 
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peculiar emphasis, and again looked earnestly 
at her. She was still sitting by my side on the 
old wooden bench of the jessamine bower, her 
delicate little chin resting on one of her pretty 
white hands, her large eyes bent downwards, 
her small feet playing with the loose gravel 
beneath it. She had listened quietly yet breath- 
lessly to his last words ; and I had seen her 
whole irame shake with sudden but half hidden 
emotion. Several silent seconds passed, and 
then she softly murmured, ^^ Petit frkre /" 

And Ellis stepped close to her side ; she 
rose up, and with one light touch of her little 
hand she drew him to a spot where the clear 
rays of the moon glanced down upon them 
both, unobstructed by branch of tree or shrub ; 
then she turned round, and with her large, deep 
eyes gazed once more upon him — gazed till I 
saw his eyes droop beneath hers, and his hand 
pass hurriedly over a flushing brow. Then she 
turned away with a bright smile dawning over 
h^ fiM^e — had she read in his troubled counte* 
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nance what I had failed to read there ? Even 
80 ! and a lights musical laugh floated from her 
amall^ full lips, and she said — 

*^ Monsieur is kind in liis appreciation of his 
little Nanette — Monsieur is charitable in taking 
the merit of constancy all to himself — Monsieur 
thinls me a child — so be it — a child is truer 
and more faithful in its likes and dislikes than 
many of its elders — therefore I am content to 
be one. Monsieur Gray will find me the same 
when he comes back, as when he leaves me 
now,'^ 

She took my arm, and we walked .on — 

*^ Ah ! Madame,^^ said she *^ it is true I am 
a child in some things after all — Petite Maman 
always says so — always says it is such a pity, 
that I cannot possess the reserved manners 
that a young lady ought to have. But 
Madame^ the early tutelage of old Jacques gave 
a bias t( ^ my character that nothing since has 
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e£Biced — PMte Maman ever says I am too vaftb* 
txM) wild^ too petulant^ and 1 dare say I am/^ 

I know you are^ little friend^ thought I, 
and I west into the parlour^ where Madsme 
Beasvoiain was waitixig for our adieux. Th^ 
were soon made — soon made even with Juliet^ 
who wept^ and yet lau^bed^ and seemed more 
at peace with herself than she had been some 
hours previously. 

Then I took Ellis by the arm^ and we walked 

down the acacia avenue towards the entrance 

gate. Once as we did so^ by mutual accord^ 

we both stopped and looked back towards 

JuUetand her Petite Manuin, who were still 

standing in tbe doorway looking after us ; and 

Juliet saw that we did so^ and instantly ran tO" 

wards us. Her tears were then felling like raia 

— ^for a long time she held our hands in hers 

and would not let them go^ followed us to the 

porter'a loc^ watched the last glimpse of omr 

irtreating lbrms> and then^ as tbe gate dosed 

upon us^ turned back amidst the first dawa of 

q5 
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her youth's grief and trials^ to the dear old 
school house she was so soon to leave for 
ever. 

'^ Ellis/' said I to my brother^ as we walked 
on the Boulevard in search of a vehicle to 
convey us home^ *^ Ellis, do you really mean to 
go to Italy for two years ?" 



"Yes," he replied, "I suppose you will 
accompany me thither. Con ?" 

'^ Decidedly, if you wish it,'' I replied, and 
then we were silent for a few minutes, till I 
laughingly said, 

'^ A very pretty drama has been acted before 
me this evening, Ellis — shall I tell you the 
interpretation which it holds in my mind ?" 






Certainly," replied Ellis in a startled tone, 
oh, by all means." 



" Well, then, this is it — that you and your 
little proteyie are in love with each other^ 
and—'' 
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" Enough; enough,*' interrupted my brother, 
^^ I see you are not blind. Con, but — " 

" But why then do you not at once settle the 
match, and relieve poor little Juliet^s mind from 
a load of anxiety ?" 

^^ Because I do not believe she at present 
knows her own mind,^' quietly returned Ellis. 
" She has seen nothing of the world, as yet, 
and therefore may possibly mistake the brotherly 
love she feels towards me for another kind of 
affection. I conceive it most possible that she 
does, — ^though at the same time, I know, she 
now fancies it is her first love, her only love, 
her last love — as young ladies of her own age 
find it described in their favorite authors. Now 
I am not going to over-reach a poor child in 
love matters, and so selfishly secure her a 
miserable future existence, merely because the 
little simpleton chuses to consider herself 
in love with me, when perhaps she really 
is not. I am determined she shall see enough 
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^ the vorld before I endeayonr to make her 
feel a return for the affection, which— '^ 

"Which what?^' I asked^ seeing that he 
stopped short. 

*^ Which," he added in a hasty, serious tone> 
** since many a long day, has been the under- 
current of my every thought and feeling — for» 
Con, childish though she appears, she is clever, 
and quick, and good, and true — and. Con, I 
dare say you think me a fool for saying as 
much — don't you ?** 

" Not at aiy I replied quietly, '' I should 
only think you a fool, if through a mere punctilio 
about your age, you should lose the chance of 
winning the one you love. She is not over 
rich, neither are you — the com^enances of the 
match on both sides are equal — I do not see at 
all why you should not marry her/* 

^' But the contrast in our ages/' murmured 
£UJ0, ruefutUy. 
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*^ Is not at all apparent/' I replied^ " and 
would not prove half so serious an objection in 
my eyes, if I were Nanette, as your wearing 
that detestable long moustache, and foppish- 
looking coat. You would look ten years 
younger did you not dress in so silly a manner* 
Recollect Nanette^s childish observation, and 
use it to some purpose, ' Englishmen have clean 
faces, and no beards/ ** 
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CHAPTER V. 



QuLLIS and I are residing at Venice, Jess, — 
at beautiful Venice, — which rises from the 
girdling- sea, like a palace-city of the watery 
divinities, that has been slowly heaved up by 
Bome mysterious process, from a peopled and 
structured continent within its depths, as a 
sign and a token of their neighbouring presence 
and power, — And we hear the music of the soft 
Venetian tongue around us, we glide about in 
the noiseless gondolas, and marvel at the silent 
strokes of the oar, as we are propelled through 
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the rippling water^ and lean back listlessly and 
think of past times, and ruined greatness, as we 
glance upwards towards the old palazzi, rising at 
intervals, in silent majesty, by each side of 
us. 

Then, at sunset, we wend towards the Lido, 
where the view of the Adriatic opens wide upon 
our sight, and while Ellis perhaps watches and 
muses upon the bright Italian sky above us, 
I suffer my glance to wander over the wide 
waters before me, in fanciful hopes that my 
eyes may discover the gold and crimson beams 
of the setting sun quivering over the pearl shell 
of some fair sea-nymph freshly arisen, to the 
gilded surface of the azure sea's deep depths, 
to watch over the safety of its ancient Mistress, 
when the twilight's soft grey wings are spreading 
above the horizon in the east, and seem bringing 
in their slow and silent approach, sweet spells 
from the kingdom of sleep, to girdle awhile 
with rest the hearts of its earth-born denizens. 

We are living in an old palace, very 
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dili^idated^ tolerably inconvenient in most 
res^cts^ and tolerably dirty. It stands oa one 
of the smaller eanab on the southern bank of 
Graadie canai^ and is rented to us and several 
other tenants by the proprietor, who is, I 
understand, as far advanced on the road to ruin 
as itself. Nevertheless, notwithstanding its 
woe-begone look, it has several features about 
it that I, as a lover of the romantic, very much 
admire. You know my passion for old furni* 
ture, old china, old tapestry, old paintings,, 
therefore you will not wonder I am very w^ 
satisfied with the curious old home we live in,, 
when I tell you that all our rooms are filled 
with furniture of a century back, that there are 
several dirt-encrusted pictures on the walls> 
sundry pieces of Mosaic pavement flooring in its 
dreary apartments, and half a dozen broken 
armed, and broken-featured, sad-looking 
statues here and there dispeirsed throughout 
its precincts. 

lif oreover^ t^ adil to one's Englisk ideaa^ of 
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comfort, there is a wide marble staircase, in 
breadth sufficient to admit various groups 
to pass up its steps, all abreast of each other^ 
yet without the slightest danger of their touch- 
ing, or from very close proximity, being obliged 
to be humanly civil, and give the salutation of an 
equal to their descending or ascending neigh-> 
hours, 

Ellis likes it for that reason — so do I — and 
here then we have been leading a very pleasant^ 
peaceful, and secluded life for the last six weeks* 
Sometimes, dear Jess, you know, although you 
may love your neighbour with a most philan- 
thropic affection — ^you do not always wish fop 
his company — ^nor he, perhaps, for yours. So 
Ellis and I when we begin feel misanthropical, 
take to a comparatively anchorite's life, and 
quietly school ourselves down again to being 
polite to the worlds however false it may seem 
to play us at the time we bid adieu to it. 

And that is very true philosophy, Jess, after 
all — a%little reflection is necessary to bring a 
pouting child to its senses. 
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What a lovely evening, Jess — I cannot in- 
deed sit any longer writing to you — I must go 
and watch the sunset from yonder balcony. . . . 
So, Ellis is going out, is he ? He might have 
asked whether I wished to go with him — he is 
stepping into that little gondola — with whom, 
I should like to know ? 

^Mm ^m^ ^M^ ^^^ ^M^ ^M^ 

^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^1^ ^^^ 

Jessie darling, I close my letter and say 
good-night — ^the moon is shining brightly and 
clearly in the heavens, — I have shut the wooden 
blinds of the window, and am going up stairs to 
my own bed room, for indeed I cannot sit up 
for Ellis to-night, since yesterday we went 
rambling on foot from one end of the city to 
the other, and from perpetually walking up and 
down those detestable little bridges which span 
the smaller canals, I am tired to death. I think 
men should remember that we of the softer sex 
are not as strong as themselves — pout away, 
Con, — is that the way to say good-night to the 
world and yourself? 

Jessie dear — ^good-night. 
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Genoa. 

I am at Genoa^ Jess ; I hare left Ellis — I am 
again with Albert. Let me see^ shall I hare 
time to tell you how this reconciliation came 
about^ ere the waiters give us our summons to 
step on board the vessel in which wehave taken our 
passage for Marseilles? I fancy so — all our 
packages are safely on board, I have not a thing 
to do for these three or four hours — Albert is 
asleep on the sofa yonder — and in this small^ 
quiet room, far apart from the noisier portion 
of the Hotel — the only wakeful being near, for 
a space of many a quiet room around me— what 
have I to do, but to write to you, my own dear 
Jess, an explanation of this strange change in 
my circumstances ? 

The last line of this manuscript written at 
Venice, was penned a few moments before I 
sought for a light, and retired with slow steps 
towards my sleeping apartment. There instead 
of instantly proceeding to rest, as weary people 
should do, I began to look out of the window 
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very favourite practice of mine, you may 
perceive — ^and think^ think^ think* — But pre- 
sently, having thoroughly fatigued my idle self 
into a fit of silent crying, in order to become a 
more sensible personage, I began to divert my 
ideas to the commonplace occurrences of the 
day, and finally recollected that in my hurry to 
leave our sitting-room, I had never thought of 
putting away Ellis's papers and writing ma- 
terials, which he had been using a quarter of an 
hour before he went out, and had told me to 
place in his portfolio for him. Well, when I 
recollected this omission on my part, I instantly 
set about to repair it, and proceeding down 
stairs — No, Jess, — I have miscalculated my 
own patience— I cannot write to-night — I have 
not the heart to pen a word more. 

He He afc s(( He afc 

I again take up this sheet of paper, Jess, 
whose transcribings b^an in Venice are about 
to be finished in London — for in London we at 
present reside, located in one of its eastern 
suburbs. 
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A didl Hfe is mine*— and yet^ ought I to re- 
pine at it ? Albert is with me — ^true^ crippled 
and disabled for life; but yet free from the 
shackles of tibat terrible treachery, that made 
me «o often recoil from him in painful abhor- 
rence. Free through TTtjf means, and that he 
knows — and that thought I feel, Jess, keeps 
him from acknowledgmg any feeUng of linger* 
ing affection, which may at times dawn for me 
within his heart. He lies day after day, on 
the sofa, to which he is confined, often without 
speaking a word, unless when under an absolute 
necessity of answering some of my questions. 
With his large, dull eyes hidden under the half- 
closed lid, and the pale features distorted every 
now and then, with an expression of terrible 
pain, there he lies, day after day, week after 
week — and there seems to be nothing in my 
pow«! that I can do for him — ^to every w(Mrd 
of conosolation, to every thought of bope^ my 
heart can suggest, or my lips can speak^ he is 
silent — 
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Do you ask^ Jess^ in what way we came to 
be re-united ? — In this way, 

I told youj did I not ? in the former part of 
this letter, that on the evening I wrote to you 
from Venice, towards midnight, I proceeded 
from my sleeping apartment to our sitting- 
room, in order to re-arrange some papers, which 
Ellis had left there on the table. On my road 
thither, in turning a sharp angle of one of the 
corridors, my light was suddenly extinguished 
by a draught of wind, and I had to proceed on 
in the darkness, for I hud left no light in my 
bed-room, or sitting-room, and wished to sum- 
mon the woman of the house, to procure 
another ; I therefore proceeded onwards, as I 
thought, in the direction of our sitting apart- 
ment, but, through the multifarious passages 
leading to it, I missed my way, and when I 
laid my hand upon the lock of the door, that I 
supposed led to our room, and opened it, a 
scene met my view, which held me rooted to 
the spot for some minutes, and deprived me# 
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of the power of turning from its sight. Iii a 
large apartment, splendidly gilt^ and brilliantly 
lighted, there stood a wide marble table^ heavy 
with the fragments of a half demolished ban- 
quet. Crystal vases^ painted porcelain, and 
silver and gilt goblets, seemed to glisten down 
its length in glittering confusion, and were re- 
flected many times back in the large mirrors, 
that, alternating with the rich mellowed paint- 
ings of a by-gone age, adorned the walls. 

Around the table, as gaily decked as the 
room itself, sat a group of men and women. 
But I did not note all these particulars, Jess, 
when my eyes first alighted on the scene ; I 
only remembered them when, in after hours, 
my mind recurred to them, and tried distinctly 
to parcel out their shining confusion. Then I 
only saw a brilliant banquet before me, attended 
by gay and richly dressed maskers, whose 
beauty seemed as bright and brilliant, as the 
scene before them, whose smiles appeared as 
festive — save those of one, who sat at the head 
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of the table, and who evidently iiiaB the master 
of the feast — and he — 

From the first moment of my entrance upon 
the threshold of that apartment, my eyes had 
been turned towards him. They had glanced 
over the table and its rich magnificence, over 
the brilliant group, whose wondering stares 
had rudely greeted them, but never stayed them 
in their hurried course, till they fixed them- 
selves on him — on him, who, reclining on a 
sofa at the farther end, seemed to join in the 
merriment around him, with a wild expression 
of gaiety on his features, that mocked the livid 
pallor of their tint, and tokened that the finger 
of death had already passed over them — death^s 
own grey earthy hues seemed there ! 

And my eye lit on him — and I recognised 
him — as my husband : and our eyes met, and 
petrified by that meeting glance, we both re- 
mained for some seconds utterly unconscious 
of the presence of those around us. I was 
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marking the recent change in his countenance^ 
he was gazing in wonder at my sudden appari- 
tion. The crystal goblet he held in his hand 
fell from it^ and was dashed to pieces on the 
ground, and he half rose from his seat, till by 
the expression of pain on his features, I saw 
some strong, physical pang of agony chained 
him down upon it again in helplessness. I 
ought to have left the room ; I did not ; I had 
not the power, or the will 5 dizzily and dimly 
everything seemed to swim before me, save his 
pale face, with its large bright eyes fixed in 
sick astonishment upon me, and that, that re- 
mained immovable on my mind^s frame-work, 
on my half-numbed senses' perception. 

Presently I heard a confiised clamour, light 
laughs, and gay words. I saw a few of the 
group arise, and one gay masker approached 
me — ^approached me, and uttered some words 
in my ear, that I could not for awhile under- 
stand ; the face was a woman's face — ^beautiful 
in its proportions, haughtily scornful in its bold 
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and evil expression of mirth^ though eyes blue 
and clear as the azure heaven^ and hair bright 
and golden as its sungiven smiles^ seemed for 
the first moment^ to token of their owner's 
purity^ gentleness^ and goodness. She spoke 
again — and I understood her — jestingly she 
iuvited me to join their merry company. 
Merry ! with his death-sealed countenance^ in 
the midst of them — merry! when, had they 
given themselves time for one moment's 
thought, it must have spoken to them of the 
chamel house, and eternity, and sin ! And 
then I felt her lead me onwards — ^towards the 
brilliant throng she had left — and the light, 
sneering laughs around me became stronger, 
or perhaps they struck my mind more forcibly 
— Had I no power to resist, you will ask, Jess ? 
No, none, none, till as she would have passed 
before Albert, on her way to the other side of 
the banqueting table, I met his look, and sud- 
denly a dawning sense of the nature of the 
company in which I had unconsciously in- 
truded myself, came over me, and because they 
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were all strangers^ and because, had I endeav- 
oured to reach the door^ by which I entered^ I 
must have agahi passed through them all^ I 
stepped no farther onwards with my guide^ 
but I drew my hand away from hers, and 
phiced it on iny husband's entreatingly, for I 
felt that even he woxdd not leave me to myself 
amidst such companions. And I was right, 
Jess, the hand on which mine rested, grasped 
it almost convulsively for one moment, and then 
with a strong, painfiil effort, that brought the 
dew to his brow, and an increase of that terri- 
ble pallor to his cheek, Albert half rose from 
his couch. Some quick, hasty words he spoke, 
to bid them begone ; but, as first, his com- 
panions appeared not to heed him — ^they greet- 
ed him with gay laughs, and one of them 
stepped rudely forward, and smiled, and pointed 
at me. With one quick, convulsive movement, 
Albert drew me close to him 5 a bitter, terrible 
look darkened his countenance, a deep oath, 
and words of sharp anger and command passed 

froth his lips, and the man shrank back aghast* 

h2 
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Then the whole of the brilliant group swayed 
backwards towards the door^— except that one 
fair woman^ who had unwittingly led me up to 
my husband's side — and she laughed in scorn 
at his words^ and tossed back the waveUike 
tresses of her sunny hair^ and uttered strange 
words of defiance^ and came and stood by my 
fidde^ glancing down upon us both with the 
look of a fiend, fixing itself upon the otherwise 
seraph-like beauty of her exquisite features. 
But a bitter laugh also rose to Albert's lips as 
he heard her words^ and bending his eyes upon 
hers, — 

^^ Not leave me ! '^ he said, repeating the 
last words she had uttered, ^^ not leave me ? 
Know you that the fatal gripe of the fever 
is upon me — that this banquet is my fare- 
well to life ? You but dally with death, in re- 
maining here — you are not yet fit food for the 
worms 1" 

She shrank back in sudden fear, as he spoke. 
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for a moment gazed upon him stedfastly^ to 
see whether he utt-ered the truth — ^in the eye 
and cheek she read its confirmation^ and then^ 
pale with horror^ and with dread^ she gathered 
her rich silken garments closely around her, and 
fled from the room, and from the house. 

And Albert lay back on his couch, seemingly 
exhausted by the violent emotions, that for 
the last fev^ seconds he had passed through^ 
and I stood silently by his side. By-and-bye^ 
he spoke — 

^^ The cravens, and the fools,^^ he muttered, 
half to himself — '* maimed for life, through that 
cursed accident — maimed for life — ^though life," 
he added, some moments afterwards, '^ may 
possibly have but tolerably short leave upon 
me now — " 

And he pressed his hand heavily upon his 
eyes, and remained silent, utterly silent for 
many, many minutes. 

^^ Constance,^' he said at last ; but in so low 
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a tone, that I was obliged to bend over him, to 
catch his faintly uttered words, " Constance, 
you had better leave me — ^the fever that I have 
upon me, is contagious — ^you had better leave 
me/' 

But there was something in his tone, that 
made me doubt whether he really wished me 
to do so : and I trembled with the sudden 
hope of his allowing me to remain with him, 
and bent down, and kissed his lips as the 
fevered breath rose from them, and said — 

*^ Shall I not remain with you ? — I would 
rather remain with youJ 



j> 



But he was silent ; I tried to see the express- 
ion of his countenance ; but I could not discern 
it, for l}is hands were still clasped heavily over 
his eyes — though I perceived his pallid lips 
quiver with the indistinct murmurs of some 
words I could not hear, and then I bent down 
again and said, as my tears fell fast upon his 
face — 
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" I will remain with you — may I not ? '^ 

He did not answer ; but I remained^ and 
though he spoke no words of thanks^ I felt 
that he thanked me in his heart for so doings 
and thus we were re-united. 



And afterwards^ Jess^ many^ many days 
afterwards, morsel by morsel, from unwiljing 
lips, I learnt how he had been reduced to the 
terrible condition in which I had found him. 

A severe accident which happened to him 
on the road to Venice, according to the opinion 
of the most expert medical men in the viciniiy 
of that town, had crippled him for life. In 
driving along an ill-constructed road, the open 
carriage in which he was seated had been over- 
turned, he cast out, and terribly crushed and 
injured by the vehicle^s swaying round and 
falling upon him. He told me his life was 
despaired of for some days, but that gradually 
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proving convalescent^ he had settled at Venice 
for the remainder of the season. He did not 
say^ Jess^ in company with that fair woman 
who had formed the chief figure in the terrible 
banqueting scene^ but I knew from many^ 
many quarters that it was so. Then he said he 
had been seized with a contagious fever at that 
time prevalent in the to^, and imagining from 
the violence of its attack^ and his previous ill- 
healthy that he should not survive it, he had 
determined to bid a festive adieu to the world 
and his friends^ concealing from them as best 
he could the raging fire circling through his 
veins, which every drop of the rich wines he 
that night partook of, only increased, which 
with its burning, continual pangs, each moment 
told him, as the light laugh, and lighter word 
passed round, that the banquet he then sat at 
might, perhaps, prove the banquet of his own 
obsequies. While his guests thought, no 
doubt, that the mad wit, and re-echoed laugh 
that then issued from his lips, the brilliance of 
the long since dimmed and heavy eye, were 
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caused but by the excitement of the festive 
scene before him. 

But that nighty and for many days after^ he 
was delirious^ Jess; — a terrible time that 
time of fever-delirium proved for me ! Day 
after day, night after night, was I forced to 
listen to the wanderings of a mind, which, even 
in the wreck and ruin it then evinced could 
only be known as a powerful one — a power- 
ful one in its might of evil, as well as in its 
might of intellect* 

And his soul lay on the ocean of thought, 
like the pilotless wreck of a ship tossed to and 
fro upon a tempest^shackled sea — I heard the 
Atheist's vaunt, and the Atheist's faith, pass 
from lips that I dreaded would soon be crumb- 
ling away into the dust to which they acknow- 
ledged themselves allied, — I heard the Throne 
of the Eternal blasphemed — ^the 6od-man 
derided — fragments of strange theories of which 

my own soul in past days had lightly scanned 

h5 
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the meaning, were commented on for a moment^ 
perhaps^ with the clear grasp of an unshaken 
intellect; then dashed away by the feyer hand 
of delirium, to make room for some mocking 
thought, some idle phantasy that the unhinged 
brain conjured up to jeer and laugh at. Anon, 
came^ perhaps, the spoken remembrance of 
past scenes of pleasure, of mirth, of vice, that 
my soul sickened from, in terror and abhorrence, 
till like the sheen of an angePs wing trembling 
over a turbid and raging sea, some pure- 
worded, childish thought would strike through 
the terrible mass of evil flowing from that 
wrecked and ruined mind, and print itself 
vividly and immortally upon mine, and bind it 
down to indelible pity. For the handiwork of 
the Pure One is still to be traced within the 
minds of the most evil of his creatures j not 
until the final darkness shuts them out from 
the Sun of his Presence, can His Life and 
Xiight fail" to glimmer athwart the thick ocean 
of vice in which they envelope their souls. 
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God ! must the current of thought as well 
as of action sweep up to the footsteps of the 
White Throne on the Judgment Day, and 
there waking from its voiceless life, render even 
its most infinitesimal idea into the plenitude of 
speech^ and startle the soul into a recognisance 
of an inner being, perhaps, but dimly known 
to her on earth ? And with her sight cleared 
from the deceiving mists of this mortal life, 
she gazes at the slowly gathering colours of 
herseirs painted semblance, while starting out 
from the shadows of the long-forgotten past 
into life and light, limned in their own true 
hues upon its dilating and lengthening surface, 
come the whispers of the voiceless one — so be 
it. Were those thoughts recognized ? Aye ! 
known too well even while on the earth as of 
the earth, earthly — evil in their birth, and evil 
in their sequences and deaths, she knows them 
as the sinbom within herself — ^but these ones 
starting into light for one moment, bright- 
winged and white-robed, as it were, then 
gradually fading away into dim dark shadows 
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of their former selves — ^these ones — whence 
come they ? They were young nurslings, that 
came to the soul from yonder heaven, pure for 
one moment as the source of light from which 
they flowed, — ^pure till the sin-essence of her 
own being gbt them with the slough-dirt of sin, 
and they faded and drooped their silvery pinions, 
and would have lain down to die in their earth 
graves, had not the Pure Will that sent them 
to her, willed them still to live though wearily, 
though weakly — follows she their onward 
course ? — sees she them pressing on amidst the 
dark existences around them, at times neutral- 
izing their evil influences, and now and then 
meeting and joining gladly with sister semblances 
of themselves, till together they reach the 
floodgates that divide this mortal life*s current 
of thought, from Eternity^s wide spread and 
limitless ocean, and there. Earth, Earth, hast 
thou not one pure thought, ungirt with sin to 
lay before the throne of Purity ? Have thy 
purest, though born in Heaven, been all sin- 
defiled in their passage through a day-clothed 
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mind. Even so ! not on the wide surface of 
the heaving flood of human thought surging 
upwards to the Throne of Light, Uves there one 
fdl perfect one — and the shrinking soul thus 
mirrored back upon itself, prostrate in fear 
before Eternal Justice, has but her faith in the 
God-man's sacrifice to save herself from despair. 
Lord ! if those whom men call the righteous 
before thy Throne of Judgment, condemn 
themselves as unworthy of thy mercy, save 
through the merits of Him who rieigneth with 
Thee, what words from the lips of the sinner 
can with Thee prevail for grace ? 

And I looked down in fear and trembling 
upon the face of him by whose side I sat. 
Never to my knowledge had he listened to the 
voice of the Eternal ; and now, without one 
wakening pang of repentance, he seemed likely 
to be hurried away to his Maker's Judgment 
Seat in the mad unconsciousness that was on 
him. 
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Prayer in the night, and prayer in morning — ► 
minute after minute, moment after moment^ 
echoing ceaselessly through my heart, so passed 
the terrible days I watched beside that perilous 
sick couch. 

But at length life*s lingering strength gathered 
itself up, and swept away the death sickness 
from the spent frame it still dwelt in ; though 
weak as a child, he has ever since remained 
notwithstanding his having had the most 
eminent medical aid in Italy as well as in 
Sngland — for here he was ordered at last to 
try the benefit of his native air. 

He is, and will remain for life a cripple ; life 
can have no further pleasure for him — we are 
poor, and he cares not for me — perhaps within 
his soul well-nigh hates me — even my presence, 
I have sometimes fancied, displeases, as day 
after day he lies on that worn couch, listlessly, 
and painfully — and often looks towards me— 
surely, Jess, with a look of mental agony 
written in his dull heavy eyes, though silent 
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and ttnobservant of all I say to him or dp for 
him^ he still remains — ^life can have no fiuriher 
pleasure for him — and yet deaths deaths how 
can it come to him at present as a release and a 
comfort ? 

Does he believe in the Saviour ? in the mild 
and merciful Saviour^ that alone of all the 
beings that ever trod the earth knows the hu- 
man heart's bitter weakness^ and can strengthen 
and purify it as he wills ? 

Once since our return^ on a summer's sab- 
bath evenings when I was reading the Holy 
Book of our Salvation^ and suffering its precepts 
of light to strike one after another upon the 
darkness of my own hearty I perceived Albert's 
glance direct itself painfully and wistfully 
towards the pages I parused^ and then turn 
away half shame-facedly as mine met it. To 
speak of rekgion to those who love it> is 
pleasure; to speak of religion to those who 
love k pot^ or are carelessly indifferent about 
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it, is pain ; and deep pain and greater eiSbrt 
does it require for a reserved mind, which 
hallows the love of God in the silence of its 
own depths as the motive power of its every 
action, and rarely speaks its presence in words, 
save when necessitated, to force its feelings and 
thoughts into speech, and try to proselytize 
another. Yet when such a mind sees that 
such an occasion is come in which it must 
reveal its inner life power, or leave a soul to 
Ijunger after the good which it could give, it 
must speak or else be charged with the omission 
of a duty that is imperative upon every being 
on earth. 

In my youth, as a child, and as a girl, I had 
shrunk back from those persons, who to me 
seemed to talk more of religion than they felt 
or acted upon. Not all the most ascetic 
observances of the severest form of faith, 
ever deterred me from the practice of religion 
so much as the broken and lamed diction^ 
partially imitated from the Scripture writings^ 
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and here and there interspersed with its texts^ 
in which many of the friends I knew spoke to 
me^and endeavoured to make me feel as they felt. 
But I could not ; to me in that diction^ in the 
style of the tracts they gave me, there seemed 
an affectation Pharasaical, and therefore :alse — 
not a word, not a page of it, but made me ex- 
perience an utter dread of being ever ranked 
amongst the religious class, as they called 
themselves. And the love of God would have 
lain dormant in my heart, had I not met with 
those who could speak of the Creator in the 
language of the times, and of their own thoughts 
— ^had I not met with those who used the 
Scriptures reverently, and without affectation. 

Are many much benefitted by the former 
class of writers, Jess ? Persons of a reserved 
turn of mind rarely are — and when they have seen 
as much of them, the injurious effect their 
mistaken efforts have made upon their minds 
frequently renders them when they should 
speak out, silent cowards upon the subject 
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nearest their hearts^ till devotion mastering 
fear, clothes itself it the vivid words, ^* Lovest 
thou me ?'' and forces the half-reluctant mind 
to its plain duty, — ^as it did mine now. 

When a soul is athirst for the waters of life, 
shall the hand of a neighbour be too timid of 
raising the overdowing cup to the lips ? 

And I drew near to Albert, and offered to 
read anything to him, to direct his attention 
from the pain that he seemed to suffer — offered 
tremblingly enough, Jess, for I am a coward 
at times, even in the things I love best — I offered 
to read to him a portion of the Sacred Volume 
I held in my hand. 

He looked up — a flush passed over his 
features — a flush of lingering shame, as if he 
wished still to deny his soul's interest in the 
words of Life, in the claim of love and reverence 
that the Infinite Being puts forth upon the 
dust worms he has created — and then a bitter 
look fixed itself upon his troubled countenance, 
and he said — 
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*< Do you think I know not the contents of 
that book as well as you ? — I had a mother 
once^ who — *^ 

And there he stopped^ and turned his face 
away, and I had only the courage to 8ay> 
" Shall I read on ?'* ere the tears coursed my 
cheeks, for, between the hope and fear I then 
experienced, one of my weak moments came 
upon me. 

When he saw them, he only answered, " As 
you like,^ 

^The book lay open before me, and I read on 
— I read on — looking on. y every now and then 
into his face, to see whether my task was 
wearying him— but no ! the twilight deepened, 
and he gave no sign of fatigue or inattention, 
and when the shadows gathered so thickly 
aroimd me that, I was forced to leave off^ he 
lay still on his couch of pain, with a look of 
thought upon his countenance, I had but rarel; 
seen there before* Yet not a word passed be-^* 
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tween us, upon the subject, which I hoped was 
nighest both our hearts. 

But many times, at the same hour, have I 
resumed my half-sanctioned task. He seems 
to suffer me to have my will in that matter, and 
listens patiently — Jess, think you that Scrip- 
tures so read, may profit him — ^and awaken be- 
lief in the efficacy of their promises in a mind 
like his ? 



Did I not say, dear Jess, in a former part of 
this letter, that we were poor? And so we 
are — but only comparatively ; so be not anxiotis 
about us. 

Through the kindness and generosity of 
Ellis, who, when he and I parted at Venice, 
absolutely intimated that he would do so, I 
have a small yearly sum settled on me for life 
— Ellis would not hear of my refusing it ; or of 
my striving to gain a livelihood in some way, 
by my own exertions — he only laughed at me 
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when I intimated my desire to do so^ and beg- 
ged me not to throw shame upon him^ by en- 
tering the list of the distressed needlewomen of 
London^ or that of its half-famished^ ill-re- 
munerated^ and over-worked daily governesses. 
Then, in a matter-of-fact way, he at once en- 
tered into an explanation of his ways and means 
of livelihood, and showed me I should not at 
all impoverish him, by accepting what he 
o&red me. Moreover he said I should have 
employment enough, in waiting, tending, and 
amusing my husband — and finally, made me 
accept his gift unconditionally. 



<./ 



At Venice, some time after the partial con- 
valescence of Albert, with a sad heart enough, 
Jess, I said good-bye to Ellis, for a long, weary 
while, for when he heard that I had met Albert, 
and intended remaining with him, though he 
did not for one moment object to my deter- 
mination of doing so, when he heard the cir- 
cumstances under which it was formed, he in- 
stantly declared that we must part company. 
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and take different routes. The reason for hia 
resolving on our separation^ was his utter de- 
testation of my husband's society^ whose conduct 
I felt he condemned unscrupulously^ and I knew 
this> and was not surprised when he informed 
me he should leave Venice before we did^ and 
take an entirely different line of travel to ours. 
But I was astonished^ when I learnt that Africa 
was the intended point of his after destination, 
and that the period of his absence from Europe 
might possibly be two years. ^ 

'* You see. Con/' he said, ^^ I shall have a 
dismal time of it, now you are going to leave 
me, and shall want a thorough change in my 
mode of living, to get reconciled to my solitari- 
ness, so I shall go and rough it a little in some 
out of the way place, in order to feel any 
transition from that life to a more peaceful 
one — ^happiness. Those are my tactics to gain 
content. 

"And Nanette?'* I suggested, as the only 
means my mind could at that moment desire 
for dissuading him from his scheme. 
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Oh, Nanette,'' he replied with a sudden 
fall of countenance — " well, I have thought of 
her. By the end of three years, she will evi- 
dently have had time enough to know her own 
mind, and I mine. She will know whether she 
likes me best as a lover or a brother — and I 
perh^s shall know whether I may reckon my- 
self a tolerable fool or not, for thinking of so 
young a wife.'* 

*^ But," I said with a smile, ^* if you bronze 
that not over-good complexion of yours, and 
wear out your health by any over fatigue in 
travelling, you will look still older than you 
really are, Ellis/' 

He shrugged his shoulders, and gave me a 
queer, comical smile. 

" Well, Con, I can't help that — ^to tell you 
the truth, I do not think any woman in the 
world could keep me from vagabondizing a 
little now and then — though the pleasure of 
my peregrinations is doubly enhanced when I 
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have a quiet^ pleasant companion to share them. 
That is why I like to have you with me^ Con — 
you make no Aiss about packing or dressing— 
you are ready at a moment^s notice to go any- 
where^ as well as content to remain weeks and 
weeks in the same place — and do you think 
Nanette is just as fond of moving about as 
you are ? *' 

*' As you are/* I replied laughingly, apply- 
ing his own words to himj ^* oh ! yes — just as 
wildly untameable and restless — ^in fact, she is 
exactly the sort of wife you should have, Ellis, 
after all." 

"Supposing she will have me" ruefully 
responded Ellis, — *^ I actually found a grey 
hair in my hair-brush, the other morning. Con 
— what do you think of that ?" 

^* Think of it }" I replied, half-mischievously, 
" Why, that an African sun may possibly bleach 
a few more, and that you had better remain at 
home, if you want to avoid that last calamity." 
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But he gave no heed to these teazing hits of 
mme^ nor yet in sadder hours^ to my more 
sober reasonings ; and a few days afterwards I 
parted with him-— oh 1 how aadly^ dearest Jess I 
and he went on his way, and I on mine. 



VOL III. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



(B/N the sea again am I, Jess, — ^with the brisk 
and sparkling waves dancing up the glittering 
sides of our light sailing vessel, a southern sky 
above us, clad in the deep, rich blue, peculiar 
to its latitude, and the shores of two great con- 
tinents on our left and right. 

Some months since, the health of Albert 
weakened so suddenly, and sq much, that it 
was in absolute fear I waited for the decision 
of the medical men, as to the extent of the 
danger he was in. It was great, so they said, 
and be was ordered off to a warmer climate, as 
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soon as he was strong enough to bear the 
journey. Well, thanks to Ellis, my own dear 
brother, I had the means to provide for the 
expenses consequent on this decision of the 
doctors, and accordingly, as a sea voyage always 
agreed with him better than the various incon- 
veniences attendant on a land one, we went 
straight from London to Leghorn. From 
thence we intended to proceed at once to Pisa, 
the town in which he had been advised to take 
up his residence ; but at Leghorn, while loung- 
ing one day in the coJ0Fee-room of the Hotel in 
which we lodged, he heard the name of a mer- 
chant, resident at Marseilles, to whom, in a 
long past time, he had entrusted a small sum 
of money, that he had never thought of, since 
then, and which, now being suddenly recalled 
to his recollection, he determined upon claim- 
ing. To do so, ill as he was, to my utter astonish- 
ment, he resolved upon undertaking the voyage 
back to Marseilles, and desired me instantly 

to gain all the information for him I could, 

12 
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respecting vessels bound in that direction. It 
was in vain I tried to dissuade him from 
attempting so useless and dangerous an'experi- 
ment^ or endeavoured to make him see the sum 
was so small^ that he ought not to risk hb 
health by undertaking the voyage, in order to 
claim it. He would not listen to my represent- 
ations ; and as to the sum in question, being 
not worth the trouble he was about to undergo 
for its sake, he averred, that, as he had placed 
it in his friend^s hands, for the special purpose 
of speculation, it might probably have become 
more than doubled in its value by this time. 

And he would go — ^notwithstanding all I 
could say or do — he would go — so here am I, 
Jess, writing to you, on board a foreign sailing 
vessel, bound to touch at Marseilles, for some 
purpose or other, that I do not know, or care 
to know. 

She is a capital sailer, however, and with 
her B»ils filled out by the dancing breezes, and 
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her light form^ gilt with the golden rays of a 
noonday's sun^ she glides through the deep, 
clear water, as swiftly as a bird cleaves through 
the transparent ether above our heads. And 
hear the bowsprit, under the shadows of an old 
sail, that the swarthy old captain has politely 
intimated was especially arranged there, by 
his own hands, for my protection from the 
glare of the sun's heat and light, I am sitting, 
and writing to you, Jess, at this very moment 
— close to Albert, who, reclining on a sorry 
sort of couch, made of old cloaks, and bales of 
merchandize, is watching the flight of the birds 
on the water, and the track of the fleecy clouds 
skimming over the sky. 

And, at a little distance off* — leaning over 
the side of the vessel, and, every now and then, 
addressing an observation to me or my hus- 
band, stands Frank Kennett, as pleasantly 
bitter in his speech as ever. 

He is taking a few hoUd&ys, he tells ua; he 
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has worked very clooely of late, and intends to 
work still more closelyy when he returns to 
England ; but in the interim, he says, just to 
give himself a little reireshmeat and recreation ^ 
he is taking his pleasure — ^whidb consists, he 
avers, in visiting different places, and different 
nations, in as cheap, and in as different a 
method from commonplace people, as he pes* 
sibly can. Misfortune, that is to say, if men 
consider a disappointment in a love affair a 
misfortune — do you think they do ? seems to 
improve him — evidently he is twice as keen in 
his work, and sharp in his wit, than he used to 
be — though I try to avoid him, I cannot help 
seeing that. 

But, dear Jess, there is scarcely any possible 
method of shunning a person on board so 
small a vessel as this ; for unless you are con- 
tent to sit down in your close cabin all day^ 
you must go on deck, where the other passen- 
gers must go too — and there — they will join 
you, and talk with you. So, notwithstanding 
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all my efforts to the contrary^ Frank Kennett 
is continually with us. 

But I talk of old England^ of past events, of 
things^ and circumstances, intimately connected 
with his recollections of Emily, and strive, indi- 
rectly, to win him back to a softened remem- 
brance of the jealousy on her part, which 
severed them, though I never purposely seem 
to allude to her, and thus I try to keep myself 
from the strange thoughts that are sometimes 
well-nigh dawning over my mind. 



We have been terribly beaten about for the 
last few days by a heavy storm, through the 
means of which a rather curious episode in my 
life has taken place. 

In the middle of last night, as we were 
drifting swiftly along with the wind, I heard a 
sudden commotion on deck, and as I am rather 
curious, and not over brave, I hastily threw an 



« 
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B few things^ and clambered out of my berth 
to see what occasioned it. On board of a small 
ship^ of so light a frame as that of the one in 
which we are, you very often retire to rest with 
some unpleasant fears about the possibility 
of your dreams being disturbed and broken off 
by a plunge in the cold, cold water, occasioned 
by the little fairy-looking thing's rolling over 
like a cockle shell in the midnight. Besides, 
we have been suffering from very tempestuous 
weather lately, so to tell you the truth, I was ' 
frightened, and feeling frightened, as I heard 
the noise on deck increasing, I at once ascended ^ 
to see whether any accident had happened to 
the vesseL 

Before I made my way to the head of the 
stairs, I heard a voice which I felt assured I 
knew, and knew well, speaking very volubly in 
French, and soon after a sweeter, and softer one 
joined that of the first speaker, as well as five 
or six rougher and more manly ones, and when 
I at last arrived on deck, I found myself in the 
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tniddle of a group^ consisting of some stranger 
seamen as well as our own. 

I fomid myself next to our own C aptain^ and 
I asked him what had happened — and soon 
learnt in a few concise and easy words— that 
the strangers I saw on deck had been picked 
up from the boat of a pleasure yacht^ that had 
been wrecked in the storms of the preceding 
days^ not a long way off our track. There 
were seven of them ; six men^ as they appeared 
to me^ and one woman. To the woman I 
instantly turned to offer her any assistance then 
in my power to give^ and at once, and notwith- 
atanding the singular dishabille in which she 
was, consisting of an old merino petticoat, 
linen camisole, and a tremendous red Indian 
ailk handkerchief tied in lieu of a nightcap 
about her head, I instantly recognised my old 
friend, Madame Boniface. 

"Why, Madame Boniface, I began, when 

suddenly my speech and offers of assistance 

were stopped short, by a young bo/s starting 

I 5 
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up from the sea-washed deck on which he w«i 
sitting shivering with the cold and wet, a»d 
darting forward, and firantically embracing me, 

'^ Oh ! Madame^ Madame^ que le bon Dieu 
est bon /** he cried, '* how happy I am to find 
you here ! *' 

And I knew the voice, though for the instant 
I did not recognize the face or figure, and> 
'^ Nanette ! '' was my answering exclamation, 
^^ how came you here ? '* 

'^ Here !" she exclaimed, ** why we all went 
for a pleasure excursion from Marseilles down 
the Mediterranean with Mr. and Mrs. White, 
friends of Mr. Cunningham, whom we met in 
company with him at that port. A very 
pretty pleasure excursion it has proved, as you 
may judge — we have all been nearly drowned.*^ 

" I9 Mr. Cunningham with you at present ?** 
I asked. 

''Yes,'* she replied, pointing him out to 
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tne^ as he stood then speaking to one of our 
own sailors^ " but there is another set of us 
somewhere on the water, in the second boat — 
tell the Captain to lookout f)r it, Madame, 
in the darkness of last night we accidentally 
parted company, and have not seen each other 
since. 

There was no need, however, of telling our 
good old Captain to keep on the watch for the 
other boat: I had already heard him give 
orders to his own men to keep a sharp look 
out for it, and to cruise round about the direc* 
tion where the rescued sailors were thought 
most likely to be, so turning to Nanette and 
Madame Boniface who were shivering in their 
cold, wet clothes, I walked down stairs with 
them to the cabin, which Frank Kennett had 

kindly placed at their disposal — ^there were 
only two passengers' cabins on board; 
this one occupied by Frank Kennett, 
the other by my husband. 

A multiplicity of anxious questions passed 
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beiw^n xm, when arrived there, respecting the 
possible fate of the other boat, about whidi 
Juliet felt more than commonly concemedi 
because an old friend of hers was amongst its 
occupants. We passed the night together in 
a terrible state of uneasiness, only interrupted 
by Nanette's sudden enquiry as to whether her 
Petit frire was on board. I told her no— 
who was I with then ? she eagerly demanded, 
and where was her petit frire ? I answered 
both these questions, too — ^and for a moment 
as I informed her the supposed route Ellis had 
taken, a look of strange, wild fear passed over 
her countenance, then, as if trying to recollect 
and compose herself, she asked — 

'* And will my other brother speak to me ?** 

I looked at her for a moment steadily, to 
know whether she really wished to see Albert, 
and then perceiving she really did, rejoined-— 

" Perhaps 5 but he is very ill, and is ordered 
tot to be disturbed by vttij violefit citffOtioii 
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00 I cannot assuredly say whether he will or 
not/' 

'* But you will tlry to persuade him to see 
me/' she said eagerly. 

" I will try," I answered ; and when the 
light of this morning dawned I explained to 
Albert, who was too ill to leave his cabin, the 
unexpected friends I had met with amongst the 
rescued seamen, and pleaded strongly for 
Julief s wish ; but he would not grant it : he 
said he only wished to be left in peace — ^why 
could I not leave him in peace ?• — and he sent 
not one word of kindness to the poor child, 
who, when she heard that Albert woidd not see 
her, wept rather bitterly, but said not much in 
reply. 



i have been looking out some old dresses 
lor Juliet to wear in lieu of her present costume^ 
^f ^hitih she feels heartily ashamed. I asked 
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how she came to put it on — ^and she gave me a 
rather amusing account of the matter. 

She said that when they imagined the yacht 
was going to pieces^ as in fact she eventually 
did, a young sailor boy, whose sister had been 
educated at Madame B eauvoisin's school, and 
whom she had always treated like a younger 
brother, came to her, with his best gala suit 
in his hand, and offered it to her as the most 
commodious apparel she could wear during the 
storm. 

"For you see. Mademoiselle Juliet,*' said 
the boy, " it is just what I should make my 
sister Aglae do, were she here. By-and-bye 
we shall get into the boats* and in getting into 
the boats one often falls into the sea, and ladies' 
flounces and petticoats stick to the splitting 
spars, and sometimes hold them under \iater, 
and thus occasion their deaths. Mademoiselle, 
I know you can swim like a fish — you and 
Aglae were the best pupils in the swimming 
baths at Paris — Mademoiselle, never mind 
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about the propriety of the thing — ^there is a 
more chance of saving one^s life in that dress 
than in yours, believe me." 

** And I took poor Camille's advice, and put 
it on,^' continued Juliet — " I love life, chire 
Madame, and I can swim and dive like the 
veriest little vaurien of the Seine, and 
I thought, did I happen, by some cross accident, 
to be tossed out cf the boat, in that dress I 
eould manage to support myself till they 
picked me up again. Then pauvre Camille 
begged to be allowed to kiss my hand for the 
last time, and then we sat down on the wet deck 
and we both began to cry ; and he gave me a 
little ebony cross to give to Aglae, if I should 
survive and see Paris again and he did not, and 
I gave him a ring to give to my petit frire^ 
supposing the case turned out vice versa. But 
at last the ship began to settle down in the 
water — in the confusion on board, 1 lost sight 
of Camille — I was lowered down with ma mere 
Boniface into the boat from which you picked 
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US np—pauvre Camille ! he must be in the 
other boat; must he not Madame ?*' 

And with that question came back Juliet^s 
ftars for its safety — ^not a trace of her has been 
seen as yet. 

Jessie^ darling — I cannot write another line — 
the storm seems coming on again for the vessel 
rolls fearfully — so for the present — ^farewell. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



jJI^EVER again^ dear Jess^ since I permed the 
last word did I think to write another line to you 
on the tattered^ sea-stained paper^ that^ be- 
cause I treasured it as a relic of my long-sup- 
posed last adietta: to you^ I have preserved 
through perils strange and various. 

A terrible shipwreck — a long, weary journey 
home — ^the loss of my husband — and a meeting 
with Ellisj are the strange vicissitudes of fortune 
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which I have encountered since I last put pen 
on this paper. 

The storm^ that in the concluding words of 
my last paragraph I described as again com- 
mencing, was indeed a fearful one ; it dismantled 
our little vessel, it forced us out of our course, 
and driving us where it willed for the space of 
three or four days, we at last descried the north- 
eastern coast of Corsica, as we lay some dis- 
tance off, a mere wreck upon the face of the 
waters. Four men had been washed over- 
board; amongst them our dear and good old 
captain, and the management of the vessel had 
devolved upon the mate, who was ignorant and 
self-willed, and by his untoward orders, which 
were but unreadily obeyed by his crew, gave us 
little hope of his being able to extricate us in 
any way from our perilous position. 

And the day closed in, on the night I have 
alluded to, while our ill-fated vessel, then a 
mere helpless hulk, was still drifting slowly be- 
fore the yet unspent efforts of a heavy sea, to- 
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wards a dark, rugged shore before us. And the 
moon slowly appeared from behind the black 
clouds that enveloped the heavens ; and the 
crew and passengers gathered upon the deck ; 
speculating upon the chances of life which they 
imagined they saw before them, in the gradual 
approach of the vessel to the coast, rugged as 
it was, and in the slackening of the storm, which 
was evidently lessening. But others more ex- 
perienced, glancing at the terrible and frowning 
rocks before them, scarcely thought of life 
gained by being landed on that dark strand. 
And so the night, seemingly endless to all 
those on board, passed ; and at times when 
the coast before us appeared to frown more 
and more darkly upon us, and the moon for 
awhile withdrew her smiles from the face of 
the cloud-clad sky — we prayed and watched 
out for succour on the sea — all uselessly, not 
a sail was seen on its wide bosom far or near. 

With the ship gradually filling with water, 
tlbft entrance of which not all the efforts of the 
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men could prevent^ with the assurance Scorn 
those who knew best that she would most oer« 
tainly sink before the morning, we drifted on 
towards the Corsican shore. 

All the crew and passengers, as I have said 
before, were on deck. Albert had been carried 
above stairs, as be had desired, by the kind aid 
of one of the sailors, and was lying on a heap 
of old mats near where I, Juliet and Frank 
Kennett stood — ^thinking of Eternity. It was 
strange, Jess, but as we thus slowly neared the 
coast, and minute by minute, moment by mo- 
ment drew nearer death, not a sound or a sigh 
came from our ill-fated vessel — the tempest had 
seemingly exhausted its might, the wind passed 
not by us in terrific gusts as before, but heavily 
and hoarsely it slowly swept over and around 
us, in low funeral wailings, while the moon, 
ever and anon shining out from the dark clouds 
gathered up hither and thither upon the face of 
the heavens in storm-broken and mountain-like 
massiness, glanced her silvery light upon 
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the heaving sea behind us^ the rolling surge 
striking in measured beats upon the strand be- 
fore us^ and smiled down mockingly^ as it were, 
upon our terrible disaster. 

Tes ; the quiet of the earth and sky seemed 
to pervade the spirits of all on board ; the men 
stood grouped together on one side of the 
vessel^ silently reckoning their chances of 
escape, and hatching almost breathlessly for the 
most propitious moment to leave her and dare 
their fate, through the foaming surge we were 
gradually approaching, — ^while Juliet, Frank 
Kennett, Albert and I stood on the other end 
of the deck as wordless over our coming fate 
as they ; but perhaps with less hope of life, 
less dread of death. 

Less dread of death ? Nay, but a bitter 
dread of death lay over me, — there af e moments 
when the soul will meet its sin-given foe 
bravely ; and strong in the Redeemer's coven- 
ant, feel herself its superior ; but there are 
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others^ and there is no accounting how and why 
they come — when the clay-girt spirit shrinking 
within her earthly citadel, gathers herself up 
within it fear-stricken, and from her own deep 
silent depths known to no human creature, 
fathomed by the Spirit of God only, wails 
forth a prayer for life — life that she so often 
misuses — whose tortuous paths of probation 
she scarcely ever strives to unravel with the 
simple faith of a child firm in its assurance of a 
father's love — ^life that she feels was once her 
own bright birthright, till by sin it was riven 
from her. And the dark waves of despair 
swelled to their tempest strength by a sense of 
the soul's imperfections, sweep over and drown 
the Almighty Anchor of hope planted long 
since on Calvary, against the wide world's ocean 
of guilt, as a mark of mercy, to the soul, sin- 
stricken, and yet towards the Pure God yearn- 
ing — and for awhile she feels God-forsaken, 
unredeemed, and shackled down to the will of 
Sin and Death irredeemably. 

Such fear came upon me then, why I know 
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not ; for often in my past life I had been as 
near death as at that moment^ and strong in the 
belief of the suflSciency of the Saviour God's 
sacrifice^ had in that faitb^ scanned its dangers 
almost calmly — but then — ^the bulwarks of all 
hope seemed broken down, my soul sin 
biu'thened irretrievably — ^and I glanced over 
the waters around me as a dark gulph dividing 
me for ever from my Redeemer and my God. 

Had I not done but little good upon this 
earth, and done that little unwisely, carelessly ? 
Had I not committed much sin against the 
pleadings of Consciience, as we all do ever ! 
and striven not sufficiently to scan the different 
circumstances of life through which I had pass- 
ed, nor used them to their right end ? Did the 
Saviour God die for such as me, or only for those 
who had trod more wisely, more holily through 
life? 

And my soul, shaken to its centre, trembled 
within herseli at her own suggestions, and 
silently, and irrepressibly, I leant over the side 
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of the vessel, and wept — I wept, till I felt the 
hand of Frank Kennett laid upon mine, and 
heard his voice whisper in low, deep tones of 
feeling — 

^^ Is not the night beautiful ? The Creator 
has shorn our coming fete of half its terrors j 
the calm now gliding over the shaken elements, 
does it not speak to us of the rest to come V 

1 heard his words, and looked up to the ikjr 
he spoke of — 

Oh ! glorious sky — oh ! heavenly quiet, 
the recognition of your presence cast forth 
death^s fears from my soul, and again linked 
the broken chain of my thoughts to the Anchor 
of all Hope — such a sky, may be, had over- 
shadowed Gethsemane — ^the God-enshrining 
sepulchre — ^had not those thoughts power to 
reassure, to save ? Greater than my sin was 
Thy stupendous sacrifice Eternal Saviour ! And 
pure, white-winged faith fled down from the 
Father's throne at the bidding of the Lord of 
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Peace^ and once more nestled in my bosom 
like the dove returning to the ark. 

And my fears fled from me ; a calm akin to 
that which was gathering athwart the half- 
lolled elements brooded for some seconds over 
my soul^ — ^and as I looked upon the slowly 
swelling waves around me, I almost thought I 
eouM resign life without a struggle, when the 
last moment of safety came, and sink within 
their cold, silent depths, placidly, gently — I 
felt I should be no alien in the land, to which 
the passport of Death's dark seal would soon 
forward me — ^had not the Saviour passed on 
the same way before me, and won it for those 
who endeavoured to follow in his steps ? 

And who will accompany me thither ? my 
soul asked, as I glanced at the little group of 
which I formed one, — ^the youthful form of rare 
and wondrous beauty, that knelt at my feet, 
with its faith-enwrapped soul shining out of the 
dark, lustrous eyes, and at times pouring forth 

VOL. III. K 
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almoBt unconsciously its innermost thoughts 
and feelings ? Childlike in her knowledge of the 
Divinity ; but childlike also in her perfect 
reliance on His power and goodness^ Juliet 
uttered her prayer for life — surely, full surely 
she will ! — and he, he also, who stood near 
me — had not his spoken words already directed 
my soul to seek for strength where strength 
alone in such moments could be found — did I 
not see unshaken faith, and burning hope, 
written in the firm, quiet glance, silently count- 
ing the moments between this life and Eternity 
— aye — he will come with us too. 

And who will not ? God ! why did my soul 
ask itself that question — the answer in its 
brightest form could but be a chaos of doubts, 
in its worst, a torture — oh deeper, wilder, 
bitterer, than I had borne with yet — I turned 
from the sea — T turned from the sight of those 
before me, and my glance fell, perhaps, in its 
wildest expession of grief, upon that of my 
husband. He started as he met it »— started 
up from his half- reclining posture, then sank 
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back again^ and covering his eyes with his hands 
called me closer to him. 

^' Constance," he said, in a low, hollow tone, 
^^ the yoke will soon be broken — ^the spirit free ; 
you have worn it long enough — we shall be 
separated. — ^Where you will go, thither I shall 
not come." 

He had had the same bitter questions within 
his soul as mine — but my heart, though rent 
with anguish, still possessed one latent hope to 
which it clung, and I said — 

^* In the long, lone evenings that we spent 
together in England some months back, when 
no word you addressed to me — ^Albert, Albert 
was not God speaking within the soul^s shrine 
were not you listening ? *' 

'' Listening ? '' he repeated with a bitter 
smile upon his face. '^ Listening ? aye ! Con- 
to harsher lessons than you ever taught me. 

But base as I have been I am no treacherous 

k2 
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fool, — ^no self-deceiver — the repentance — the 
fear-taught, cowardly repentance of a death-bed 
— ^which so many believe in, I do not — ^that 
which for an injury done I would not ofiFer to 
a man I loved or respected, would you have me 
offer the Infinite God ? No ! — ^A worm of the 
dust before my fellow worms, I denied Him, 
soon he will deny me — ^but I crave no pardon 
usdessly — ^what pardon dare the Just One ^ve 
to the soul that only in its last temNr-«tricken 
moments turns towards Him with a wish of 
prayer? lam no fool. Con — I die, and we 
shall meet no more !*' 

But my eyes were watching in his the deep 
look of pain that had so often in past times 
arrested my soul's harsher judgment of his 
heart, and I knelt down by his side and mur- 
mured in a half choked voice — 

^^ Not so, not so, Albert, there were other 
thoughts within you in those lone hours, besides 
harsh thoughts <tf feai^— other feelings, otber 
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yearnings — I read them^ I pitied them^ though 
I was silent. And if I pitied them^ and if I 
dung to the hope that your spirit would yet 
redeem itself from evil — I^ who am but a 
human being, do you think the God of Mercy 
has less pity for a soul of his own creating? 
— No, no, — no, no ! He is the God of Love 
as well as of Justice. Glory to the Saviour 1 
the claims of Justice were cancelled for us upon 
the Cross V 

Again our eyes met— and Albert spoke— 

^^ Other feelings, other yearnings ? Of what. 
Con !'' And the large eyes bent themselves 
fixedly on mine, and I answered — 

*^ Of regret, of a yearning for a purer heart.** 
Again the deep look of pain dwelt in the depths 
of his eyes, a strange heaving, quivering sigh 
fluttered through his ashy lips, and a hollow, 
breathless whisper murmured — 



t< 



And of nought else. Con P^ 
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And I saw a shudder quickly and convulsively 
pass over his frame ; his eyes sought mine 
furtively, searchingly as it were, with a half- 
hidden glance of agony, till, suddenly, he shrank 
with quivering Ups and paUid features down 
upon the pile of rope mats from which he had 
partially risen, and covering his face with 
his clasped hands, lay still and quiet as under 
the hand of death. But the tears trickled 
through the wasted fingers, and his words, 
though he repeated them not again, still rang 
through my brain. 

Of nought else ? Of what else ? I mur- 
mured, and I gazed down upon the pale face 
before me, and read, and saw, and felt that 
which until that moment had to me remained 
unknown. . . .strangely and falteringly my voice 
sounded in his ear, and hurriedly and fearfully 
he looked up — 

^^ Albert — before we go hence — before death 
give me one moment's happiness, one moment's 
peace — have you not loved me ? is it not so?** 
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He uttered no word^ he breathed no sigh> 
motionless as death he seemed for some few 
seconds, then in a quick hollow voice, as if 
speaking more to himself than to me, he said, 

" Now, — what matters ? she will not think I 
ask her forbearance, her forgiveness — she will 
not think I dream that she can ever love me — 
soon we shall die ! — she has no scorn upon her 
lip, but love, — she has no pride within her eye, 
but pity. Ah God ! I am evil-hearted, she is 
pure, — I have been mad with guilt — yet she 
shall know the chiefest misery borne in our 
marriage was mine, not hers — ^for I loved her, 
and she scorned me.^' 

He looked up, he stretched forth his hand, 
and drew me closer to him. 

*^Con!" he said, ^^ do you think that you 
alone have been miserable ? Hear me — I loved 
you, and you hated me — I knew it — did you 
not tell me so on the banks of the Loire ? 
The pain I made you feel from the hidden 
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and mad violence of that passion was mine also 
— I suffered when I made you suffer — and 
more — ^for the weight of my own evil deeds 
was likewise upon me. Pain I had to tiie 
torture — ^to a devil's torture.'* 

Then he was silent — ^a few seconds passed — 
he spoke again. 

^* God ! she is still and quiet ! stone^ stone ! 
dead^ dead ! Nay ! but I have her in my arms^ 
and a soft look of pity dwells over her pale 
features and closed eyes^ unlike the one of 
mingled fear and contempt that once was there. 
And the tears flow through the parting lashes. 
Con ! speak one gentle word to me ! and I 
will dream for a moment that we love each 
other 1 No word, no sign ; Con, as I gave 
death to the spirit of love once within you, 
have I now given it to your heart ? In afker 
davs, what would I not have done to have won 
it back again ! but I was evil and you were 
good, you could but have always held me in 
bitter contempt. Con^ Con, your arms are 
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twined around me^ and I see no fear or hatred 
in your look^ my head lies on your bosom, and 
my tears flow as they flowed in early days upon 
my mother's knees — ^but yet you love me not* 
Con, you love me not !'* 



A cry of distress, of anguish on board the 
dismantled ship, — ^she had sprung a second 
leak, more dangerous than her first, and she 
was rapidly settling down into the cold, calm 
waters. We were yet far from the land, yet 
the crew resolved to take to the boats and 
rushed to the side of the vessel for that purpose. 
They hurried past us, and aroimd us, and I 
rose up in terror from my husband^s side and 
glanced upon the distracted groups I saw before 
me, while my first thought — God forgive it ! — 
was to cast a last look, ere we perished, on him 
whom I had loved and shunned — on Frank 
Kennett. He was near me; and when the 
confusion on board increased, he suddenly linked 

my arm in his* and drew me a few steps from 

k5 
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Albert's side. And I unwittingly and unresist- 
ingly went with him one or two paces forwards^ 
I was thinking that 1 was with him in my life's 
last moments — was hoping he might be saved 
for somewhat of earth's happiness and peace. 

" On, on," he exclaimed, ^* the boats will not 
hold us all — those who are first will be savedj 
those who are last, lost — ^there is not a minute 
to spare/' 

And he would have hurried me forward ; he 
thought not of the dying whom wq were leaving 
— he passed his judgment upon him, as deserving 
of his coming fate ; kinder second thoughts, 
however, came to me, and I slipped my arm 
from his and walked backwards towards Albert. 
Frank Kennett was at my side again. 

"You must not dally with life's chances 
now," he said, " you cannot save him, come 
with me." 

And he tried to drag me on with him towards 
the boats ; but my glance rested upon Juliet, 
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who in this hour of peril had crept to her 
brother's side, had taken my place there, and 
over him, in fear, seemed praying and weeping ; 
and my coward heart was shamed — shamed 
into strength and pitying love again. I stood 
once more at Albert's side, as also stood Frank 
Kennett. 

" Take the child away, take her to the boats, '^ 
I said, as I pointed to Juliet, ^^ she has some- 
thing to live for, so have you 5 I have not— 
take her to the boats. Would you peril us 
all by remaining here ? heed not her remon- 
strances, she must not die with us." 

He looked at me for a moment ; then as I 
turned away and clung to Albert, he bent 
down, and lifting Juliet in his arms, bore her 
away towards the boats. And a throng of 
people swept past us, and Albert started, and 
stretched out his hand in supplication to some 
one who passed before us, and tried to lift 
himself flpom his couch, but fell back again 
upon it in weakness and pain. 
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^' Cunningham/^ he exclaimed, ^^ for the lore 
of Ood ! save my wife — do not let her die here 
with a wretch like me ; take her to the boats, 
Cmmingham, if you have mercy. Cuthbert, 
come hither — gloat over my end if you will 
in revenge, and hate — but save her-— save her. 

Did he think I would leave him then ? leave 
him when the first words, first act of self-denial 
he had practised towards me, were brooding 
over my heart with the power of returning 
love? No, no, — no, no, — ^though he might 
have wislied me to do so, he could not have 
thought that I would, else he could not have 
known me for what I was. 



The decks were clear, the boats a&r on the 
heaving sea, the pale moon^s lustrous light 
showing us tiieir coturse over its wastes, and 
Albert, Cuthbert Cunningham, and I alone on 
the sinking vessel. For Mr. Cunningham at 
the first sound of my husband's voice, had 
drawn nigh to us, and offered his assistance 
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to me^ as Albert had prayed him to do. It 
met with no acceptance from me^ and I en- 
treated him to leave us^ and seek the safety of 
his own life. But he did not ; quietly he saw 
the men crowd into the over-laden boats^ and 
attempted not to go towards them. He sat 
down with us on the sea-washed deck^ and 
watched their departure — watched it, till the 
boats appeared like some small fairy birds 
gliding afar on the face of the ocean, towards 
their eyries on the rock-bound coast> we per- 
ceived in the distance before us. 

" The sea is calm, the storm past,'* he said, 
*' before the vessel settles down, one of the 
boats may be back to save us.*' 

'*To save us," I repeated, *^why, oh why were 
you not quicker — why did you not leave us, 
and go with them, — ^Albert, I knew no life- 
seeking, imperilled men would stay to move — 
I must needs have remained where he did — but 
you had no purpose to keep you here-^why 
ifid you not leave us ?** 
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His eyes were fixed away from mine^ upon 
the face of the pale moon, as she floated afar 
in liquid radiance in the tempest-cleared azure 
of the heavens. Fixed, calm, and melancholy 
was their glance ; his voice, — as he answered 
me — sad and almost stern. The thought of 
death — death quick and immediate surely sat 
upon his soul, — else he would not have uttered 
the words with which he answered me ; for 
they rent away the disguise that had masked 
his heart to me for many years, and uttering its 
truth, sent a strange pang of pity and of sadness 
into my soul. 

*^ Is it not sweeter to die with one I love,** 
he said, *•' than to live with those for whom I 
do not care ?'* 

And slowly and calmly his large serious eyes, 
that so often in early years with their reproach- 
ful glance had chid my childish petulance and 
folly, bent themselves on mine, which rose to 
meet them enquiringly. Had a soul travelled 
through this life's course, ever hovering near 
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mine in love ? Had I unthinkingly won a 
good man's love^ and saddened his heart un- 
consciously ? were the questions my soul asked 
itself in wondering pity. It was strange^ oh I 
passing strange it should be so ; for I, in latter 
years, had not been one to win love, or to keep 
it. When my first dream of hope was crushed, 
I had cast all softness from my spirit, and 
moulded it to the right's most rigid framework. 
The while I did so, I dared not think of love, 
as in the depths of my own soul, I knew it 
was painted. Such love as mine, such love as 
I knew I could give, never could have fully 
reciprocated Albert's ; love with me was allied 
to the glorious and the beautiful — with him, to 
the men, and the debasing — in me it could 
have been self-denying to the uttermost — what 
true love can not ? — in him, it was selfish to 
the core, and to the grain. Yet his love was 
the only passion, that, after the marriage vows 
were past, I had the right to strive for. — And 
did I not strive for it ? Yes, though as I did 
so, it seemed as if I were laving my own soul 
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in the stinging waters of corruption. But I 
strove still for it — I read no tale of passion^ no 
verse of beauty, whiph could have awakened 
the ideal dreams of my youth, still slumbering 
restlessly within my bosom. Rigidly was ad- 
vice, friend, book, and verse, even for my idle 
hours, gathered from the most iron-cast minds 
of those around me, and I trod on, my heart 
cased in steel ; but in steel, that if it warded 
offthe hurts of without, only lacerated more 
painfully by its pressure, the deep ones of 
within. Thanks to the Creator, that we have 
not long to live upon this earth — who would 
drink of the elixir of life if offered them ? 

And yet true love had been nigh me, my heart 
now uttered as it recognised the existence of 
Cuthbert Cunningham's, and travelled back, 
with the speed of lightning to past years, and 
in one moment, again lived them over in 
thought. For what could he have loved me ? 
He had known me, but as a petulant child, a 
strange, and seemingly worldly woman. He 
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knew not of my heart's deep^ but closed up 
spring of love, which could have been heaven- 
allied and self-denying, yet his words had said 
he loved me — ^loved me * I had thought Ellis's 
was the only heart that clung to mine, with 
far-seeing, surface-penetrating affection. 

Was it strange, Jess, that even in that peril- 
ous hour in silence, yet with tears, I should 
have thanked him for the love he had borne 
towards me ? Was it evil ? No — ^for death 
had overshadowed all earthly feelings, his words 
had met Albert's ear as well as mine, though 
motionless, speechless, apparently passionless 
after he had spoken them, during some mo- 
ments we all remained — I alone weeping. And 
yet had I been free to love, even at that mo- 
ment, my heart which imtil then had seemed 
everlastingly orphaned of the deep happiness 
of true affection, which had clung so wildly to 
its hopes, that it even thanked him who sat at 
my side, for the utterance of his passion's 
existence^ that heart could not have loved him. 
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No ! for with me, my soul loved as well as my 
heart, and that soul yearned for a higher one 
than itself — than Cuthbert Cunningham^s, to 
master it, in its intellect, in its strength, — but 
not in its love. Creator, not in its love — for that, 
had life within me as a woman, more strong 
than love in man could ever have — life, endur- 
ance, faith — faith which could conquer all things 
to itself — which could worship the more purely 
through its existence, than without ; for love is 
woman^s essence of being, woman's secondary 
religion, that, if pure, guides her on to her 
zenith of perfection. No woman imless she 
loves, ever reaches the brightest aspect of her 
nature. She may love hopelessly, she may love 
happily ; but love she must, else were the lever 
that would raise her soul to the altitude -of its 
perfection immovable — ^the very essence of her 
being annihilated. God Creator ! why is lovers 
ideal painted so brightly in our souls, if in this 
life, its proceeding rays may never reach as 
purely kindred ones ? Is it only in the world 
beyond the tomb, that the visions of love never 
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fade, never vanish ? If so, — than thanks for 
making thk life's span so short. Thou Holy, 
Pitying One. 



A voice of prayer, and the meaning wind, 
sweeping in dying sighs round the sinking 
vessel ; and the moonlight around on the 
calmed waters, and above in the holy sky. — 
Bowed heads, clasped hands, and praying 
hearts, and souls, striving amidst the shadows 
of death's portals, to reach a glimpse of the 
light of immortality-^— such things, facts, and 
feelings were, where we were. 

And the ship was sinking — nigher and nigher 
the waters closed around us — ^an hour more, — 
nay, perhaps in far less time than that, and our 
souls would be in the home of the spirits of the 
dead — our mortal frames, fathoms deep under 
the blue and gentle looking waves of the moon- 
light sea before us, where the wrecks of sub- 
merged continents, the nascent mountain tops 
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of new ones^ wrapped and encircled by Bubma- 
rine forests^ and peopled with their wondrous 
habitants, lay secreting their hidden yet glorious 
beauties amidst the glooms of the nether 
waters. The restless sea ! through its blue 
depths, even amidst those terrible moments of 
grief and tears, I seemed in my mind's eye to 
trace myself sinking down' to its nethermost 
fountains, and in my jarred mind to see the 
world of waters moving heavily above me, 
pressing down their cold, leaden, liquid weight 
upon my wearied frame, and the giant currents 
of the ocean bearing within their rapid course 
wondrous and breathing forms. I saw their 
tidal waves rushing athwart and mingUng with 
each other, through the quivering foliage of the 
huge water weeds, the intricate channels of 
sea-covered mountain chains. Then, as by a 
mighty spell, the miles of ocean above and 
around me, with a sudden shock parted, and 
rolling off with the hoarse roar of a thousand 
thunder claps, stood two mighty walls of water 
on each side of me. And through them I 
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looked up to the deep blue sky^ dad in its 
moonl^ht^ star-gemmed garments of beauty^ 
till from each lights set like a jewel upon its 
lustrous brow, an electric flash of fire shot 
down upon the foaming sea, and laid bare its 
depths, while the pale silver moon glowed a 
pure and light-creating sun, and all objects 
seen whitened at the touch of its strange 
brilliant hueless light,— and I saw myriads of 
pale beings, with livid brows and glassy eyes, 
and blue-corrupted flesh and skeleton frames, 
on which hung jewels and sea-stained garments 
of beauty, rise from the rocky and renten bed 
of the sea ; and mingle with the strange and 
wondrous creatures of the deep, in the likeness 
of sleeping babes, and weeping mothers, and 
struggling foes, and yet embracing lovers, — ^all 
with the same loathsome signs of death upon 
them, all with the same horrors-stricken look. 
Then on the earth's moimtain tops, that beyond 
the fathomless depths of water above me I still 
discerned the millions of earth appeared hurrying 
in terror and in tears, Uther and thither, and 
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calling on the hills and the waters to cover 
them^ for in the centre of the Moon-sun^ the 
Man God stood — ^the earth^s Creator and Judge. 

*' Con, Con/* said Albert, at this juncture, 
*' death is near. The wild glance in your eye 
tells me it is so — Con, come to me ! let not 
death, in its last moments of power, find us 
apart — ^though we must be separated here- 
after." 

And the vision that my fevered fancy had 
conjured up, faded from my mind. I looked 
out upon the wide waters around us ; then I 
laid my hand upon my husband's arm, and 
exclaimed — 

^* Albert! Mr. Cunningham — ^what is that 
dark object advancing towards us from the 
distance-*-is it help — ^is it succour ?'* 

They looked in the direction towards which 
my glance was bent, and, afar on the distant 
waters, their eyes rested as mine did, upon a 
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small black speck^ which moved straightly to* 
wards our sinking vessel, as if guided onwards 
by some human being. 

" It is no spar from a wreck— no floating 
splint/^ said Albert, ** it glides in our direction 
too steadily to be so/^ 

Nearer and nearer it came — ^lower and lower 
our wreck was settling in the heaving waters — 



*^ There is a sail, or a signal hoisted,** I ex- 
claimed, ^^ God ! may we hope for life ?** 



'^ It is one of our own boats returning for 
us," said Mr. Cunningham — ^^ surely they 
could not have possibly gained the shore in 
this short time. 

They had not ; striking against a hidden 
rock nearly level with the surface of the water, 
one of the boats had capsized and part of 
its crew been drowned. Consequently its 
burthen had become much lightened, and 
Frank Kennett and Juliet who happened to be 
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two of her Burviviiig pasaengerR, by dintoflarge 
promises^ many entreaties, and many threats^had 
induced the remaining men to make their way 
back to the ship, and rescue us firom its sink- 
ing wreck, lliis had not been accomplished by 
the crew^however, notwithstanding the generous 
promises of our two firiends, without great reluc- 
tance, for although the tempest's power had 
had been broken up, the great swell of the sea, 
rendered the passage back to the vessel in 
that light cockle shell of a boat, a rather danger- 
ous afi&ir. Yet return they did ; urged on per- 
haps, by some pangs of common humanity, some 
strange feelings of superstition with regard to 
the fete of their pseudo companions just 
drowned^ whose places of safety the very persons 
they had so hurriedly left to their fate on the 
vessel seemed destined to fill, and above all 
by the love of gold, for which some men will 
dare more than for love, or hatred, or shame. 

And we watched the advance of the little 
boat over the heavy waters ; her course laying 
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as it wero in the track of the brightest moon- 
beams that shimmered over their surface, and 
from each of our hearts rose a prayer of thank- 
fubiess for our deliverance — ^for deliverance 
indeed was nigh. 

And presently Albert was lowered into the 
boat by the help of some of its men and Mr. 
Cimningham; and soon I had Juliet's soft 
little arms around my neck^ and her tears 
like fairy dewdrops felling on my cheeks^ and 
we should have sped over the moonlight sea^ 
oh ! blithsomely — ^for life was won, and death 
was past — ^had it not been that the remem- 
brance of the fate of the poor creatures whose 
places we had taken ever and anon came over 
us, and saddened and chastened our hearts. 

Amidst a surfy sea, on a desolate shore we 
landed. A lonely fisherman's hut, before which 
was erected a wooden cross, made out of the 
untrimmed branches of trees, stood midway np 
a dark and rugged rock, that jutted out boldly 
into the water, and at the base of which we 
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diflembarked upon sharp fragments of stone^ 
loose shingle^ and floating sea weeds. A path- 
way tolerably difficult and apparently almost 
perpendicular led towards its entrance. All 
else around us, was nature alone in its wild and 
stem magnificence, without a signmark of 
man*s presence to mar its rugged majesty. Dark 
rocks, high, steep, and grouped in long Titanic 
piles, shut out the interior of the land from 
our view — heavy woods clothed their base. 
Before us they frowned in their stem and un- 
approachable summits, behind us foamed the 
surfy sea, with its clouds of silver spray dash- 
ing, and sparkling, and dispersing in the pale 
moonhght upon the beach, like fairy showers 
of shooting stars, suddenly created and as sud- 
denly annihilated by some unseen spirit's com- 
mand. Alone, as a sign of man's presence in 
these desolate regions stood the frail hut above 
us, and towards it we trod, although its shelter 
we could judge at a glance to be well-nigh too 
small for our party, which though diminished 
by the deaths of the unfortunate men who 
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were drowned in th6 capsizing of the boat^ still 
consisted of about fourteen individuals. 

Slowly and carefully we clambered up the 
foot-track that led to it, — ^Albert being carried 
along by a couple of good-natured, strong sea- 
men ; the rest of us making our way upwards 
in tolerable good order — Juliet particularly, 
who in consequence as she afterwards told me 
of her having efficiently studied the gymnastic 
exercises, took to the business in question 
quite naturally, ,and climbed lightly and 
agilely in advance of us all. I almost smiled 
even then, to see with what dexterous grace, 
asking for no aid, and needing none, with a 
light, lithe gesture, a firm yet elastic step, she 
trod on in front of us, seemingly as familiar 
with the dangers of the path as a young gazelle 
in its native home. Black as the clouds of 
night streamed her raven hair over her supple 
form, while a smile of delight and pride at her 
own fearlessness of the dangers around, which 

parted her little curved lips seemed chastened 
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by the shadow of past prayers for life^ for hope 
that still lingered in the expression of her eye. 

'^ Vive les Gymna$tiqiAes et Monrieur La 
Por/c, would he not praise his pupil now?'* 
she exclaimed, when we at length all stood 
safely on the rocky ledge upon which the lonely 
hut was erected. ^^I should have been as weak 
and as faltering in my steps as you, chire 
Madame, had I not learnt to dance the polka 
on polished pautres, and climb imitative ship 
riggings, etc., etc. Oh ! if my petit frhre and 
I ever travelled together, Dieu! should we 
not do the business capitally — I would be no 
cry-baby at danger — thanks to dear old Corpo- 
ral La Porte. '" 

Then we approached the hut, which we now 
perceived to be in a dilapidated condition, and 
knocking at the door, asked for admittance. 
Not a sound, however, came &om within, in 
answer to our summons, though it was repeated 
and with some impatience again and again ; not 
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a light glimmered to tell ua of the presence of a 
a human being there. At length one of our 
party tried to lift the rusty latch, and endea- 
voured to open the damp and rotten door; but 
the latch-key had rusted soundly in its socket, 
and he coidd not force an entrance to within, 
till, with a sudden effort, he sent the decayed 
planks of wood against which he pushed, 
shivering in broken splinters to the floor, and 
we all stepped into the dreary shelter we had 
sought, and found it utterly deserted. There 
was not even a seat of any kind, or a table 
within its ruined walls ; the dark earth, over 
which damp weeds were growing, was its only 
floor, rotten fragments of wood its roof, 
firesh green ' moss the covering to its shat- 
tered walls. Tet its shelter was somewhat 
better than the shelter of the starry sky 
without, all beautiful as that was ; so we all 
gathered within it and waited for the morning's 
sun to light the pioneers of our party on to the 
next port, or village, where they intended to 
ask for aid and shelter. 
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And some of us huddled in groups down 
upon that same dank^ earthy floor, and othera^^ 
but vainlj, sought for dried sticks to kindle a 
fire in our miserable quarters, while Juliet and 
I sat close to where they had laid Albert, watch- 
ing the gathering and increasing signs of death 
upon his countenance — for both the child and I 
then recognised upon it the handmarks of 
death — ^who, alas ! can mistake them ? There 
was the fallen temple, the sunken eye, the 
livid tinge of coming mortality. Others saw 
and knew them besides us — ^for by-and-bye, 
but very gradually, the voices of our rough 
companions, fell to low muttered tones, and 
quick and significant glances were cast towards 
us. Cuthbert Cunningham and Frank Kennett 
drew nearer to the spot where we sat, though 
they placed themselves in the darkest shadows 
of that miserable apartment, where the dying 
man could not see them. 

Presently the eyes of Albert closed,his breath- 
ing grew heavy and thick, slumber seemed to 
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steal over hinij and a strange^ deathly silence 
pervaded the whole scene. Vividly, vividly do 
I remember that night, that scene, with its 
strange horrors, and strange grief! Through 
the broken fragments of the roof-rafkers the rays 
of the moon streamed down upon Albert's face, 
and whitened its livid hue to an unearthly 
tint — only upon his face did the pale moon- 
beams shine, on mine and my companions sat 
the shadows of darkness. Tet through the 
thick, yet not utterly impervious, gloom aroimd 
me I could discern upon the latter's features 
that half-stern, half-fearful expression, which the 
presence of death ever gives to those who wit- 
ness it, struggling with a heavy look of fatigue 
their past dangers, exertions, and present night 
watch with the dying, forced upon them. And 
I saw the calm, sad countenance of Cuthbert 
Cunningham, waiting out the life-light of his 
bitterest enemy, if not with sorrow, at least with 
sadness ; the warm tears of Juliet, as they fell 
upon the wasted hand of her brother, which she 
wept over bitterly then — poor child ! though it 
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had surely never helped her to pleasure or to 
peace. But she was youngs and she was kind^ 
and he was her only brother who lay dying 
before her — ^the last tie to kindred she had upon 
the earth. And the sigh and the shriek of the 
falling wind — ^the dash of the waves upon the 
roeky shore below — ^the scream of the sea-bird 
as it hung over the rolling wave^ alone broke 
the breathless silence that had fallen upon the 
death-marked precincts of the ruined hut. 

Suddenly, ere yet the dawn of the morning's 
light appeared, a wild cry rung through the 
shattered building — a cry that brought the 
drowsy seamen to their feet with a startled look, 
and made them gather in a hurried group nigh 
to where Juliet, Cuthbert Cunningham and I 
sat, — for the dying sleeper had awakened, and 
starting from his recumbent posture, had 
stretched forth his arms wildly, yet aimlessly, 
as if smitten with sudden blindness. 

" Near me. Con, near me !'' he exclaimed, 
'^ these deep, thick shadows are stifling 
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closer^ Con^ closer^ no fiends shall part us — I 
dare not pass through such gloom alone 1 
Closer^ Con^ closer^ I do not feel your arms 
around me — Con^ Con^ I die. Ages will part 
us now !" 

Then for one moment^ as I bent forward at 
his call^ I was locked in his embrace, and his 
dark eyes opened with the wandering, vacant 
look of death, and fixed themselyes upon mine> 
till their light grew steady, their look became 
the look of reason, and the same stem, bitter 
smile I had so often seen in olden times grew 
within them. 

*' Knowing me for what I was, you could not 
have loved me. Con," he said; ^^pity wasall 
you could have given me — ^pity I wanted not.'^ 

Yet I felt his arms clasp me closer even at 
that moment to the half chilled heart, then as 
motionless as a statue he for some seconds re- 
mained leaning against me, his head bowed down 

upon my shoulder, till suddenly I felt his grasp 
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around me relax, his whole frame give way, 
its leaden weight bee me too heavy for me 
to support notwithstanding all my efforts, and 
he fell back — dead. 



And they buried him on the wild sea beach, 
on which he had landed from the wreck, a living 
man. A heavy stone was placed upon the spot 
where his remains were laid, and the old wooden 
cross, we had noticed in front of the dilapitated 
hut, torn from its original resting place, and 
planted erect beside it. 

Once, Jess, once since the day of his burial 
— during our residence at a neighbouring sea- 
port, where we were obliged to stay three weeks 
ere we could get any ship to take us on to 
France — once since then did I stand on the 
rocky beach where we landed, and look upon 
the grave of him to whom my life had been 
linked on earth. I had wandered there alone 
— ^for the spot was not far distant from the town 
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—and I felt no dread of harm^ since the pea- 
sants I had generally encountered were civil 
and kind. The sun was settings the pale 
moon rising— the dim twilight hovering in the 
mid-air of heaven — the sea was singing its 
hollow dirge^ the wind its quivering, melancholy 
melody; a jutting rock threw a dark heavy 
shadow over the grave and the rude wooden 
cross above it — and as my eye scanned the sad, 
stem scene before me, and at length dtvelt upon 
the gloom-enveloped tomb at my feet, a strange 
superstitious feeling crept over me, an inexpli- 
cable, heavy weight pressed down my heart. 
I felt that I had wished to see light trembling 
over the spot where the dead lay, I felt that I 
must see it before I departed thence, else a 
heavier burthen would be upon my heart in 
returning &om the grave than in going to it ; 
and I gath^ed a thick shawl round me, for the 
night air was becoming chill, and sat down by 
the side of the grave, waiting with a strange 
yearning feeling of hope for the gathering 
moonbeams to shimmer over the place where I 
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■at. By the relative position of the rocks and 
the moon^ I knew the latter could not touch it 
with her light for the full space of an hour^ 
yet for that full hour, Jess, there I sat^ listening 
but to the rolling tide of my own thoughts 
singing its spirit-hymns of sadness to, the deep 
music of the wind and waves, as it broke in 
measured yet fitful bursts of glorious sound 
upon the shingly sea shore. 

Patiently I waited, Jess, till I saw the pale 
face of the moon rise above a low jutting rock 
before me, and felt her silver light break over my 
brow and features, and saw it shining upon the 
rugged trunk of the wooden cross, till it gathered 
in a lustrous mass of light over the white grave- 
stone. And then I rose up, with a sense of 
peace stealing over my heart and mind, and it 
was in a spirit of thankfulness, that I looked 
up to the blue sky above me — for might not 
one of the many dark clouds I saw sailing heavily 
over its surface, have shrouded the moon's holy 
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Kghtfrom me and from the graye^ had that 
Heaven so willed it ? 

Jess^ Jess, it may be I am but a child in 
faith — ^for I weilt homewards that night in 
peace — and dreamed 1 had seen the seal of for- 
giveness traced by those glorious beams of the 
moon upon Albert's grave. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



^ROM Cor&ica all our party took ship for 
Marseilles; from thence Mr. Cunningham^ 
Frank Kennett, Juliet, Madame Boniface, and 
I went on to Paris. There our party broke 
up* Mr. Cunningham and ' his friend pro- 
ceeded straight to London ; Juliet, her guardian 
permitting her, stayed with good Madame 
Boniface in Paris, with whom she had been on 
a visit, previous to her yachting adventures, and 
to whose house she now returned, in preference 
to that of Miss Cunningham. I, also, took 
up my residence there for a few weeks, in con- 
sequence of Madame Boniface^s pressing en- 
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treaties to do so, and Juliet^s (with me) ever 
prevailing tears. For the child clung to mej I 
really believe, with an affection only second to 
the one her petit frire had excited in her heart, 
and she would not hear of our being separated, 
nor of my proceeding to London before she 
did, notwithstanding I had very pressing en- 
treaties from our Cousin Vane, to take up my 
residence in her house, for as long a time as 
I found convenient. 

Kind Miss Cunningham, when apprized of 
Albert's death, also offered me a home beneath 
her roof — ^but that shelter, had 1 been other 
wise tempted to accept it, Mr. Cunningham's 
strange declaration on board the wreck, en- 
tirely precluded me from acquiescing in, as he 
then lived almost exclusively with his sister. 

My real plan, however, even at that time, 
was, upon the return of Ellis, to reside with 
him, until he married, which I inwardly hoped 
he would soon do ; after he had done that, to 
retire by myself, to some quiet little country 
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village^ in tolerable contentment. In conse- 
quence^ then^ of having made these latter arrange- 
ments^ I determined to avail myself of Madame 
Boniface^s kind invitation to stay awhile with 
her in Paris^ that I might the sooner meet Ellis 
on his return from his wanderings^ whose ap- 
pointed time had nearly drawn to a close* 
Paris^ I knew would be the first city he would 
visit, in his homeward route — Julieti the very 
first person he would wish to see — and in the 
gay capital of France, I therefore remained, for 
five or six weeks, hoping I should soon have 
the pleasure of greeting him on his arrival 
there. 

And this pleasure, in fact, I quickly had ; a 

month after my having taken up my residence 

in good Madame Boniface's house, Ellis re- 
* 

turned, and much to the delight of Juliet, who 
was upon the point of crossing over once again 
to England, in order to pass some months with 
Miss Cimningham, (that lady not feeling her- 
self justified in giving up the entire surveillance 
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of her young ward to strangers^) he declared his 
intention of making England his home for a 
couple of years, or more. 

*^And are you going to England so very 
soon f petit Jr ire V^ asked Juliet eagerly, when 
she heard this piece of intelligence. 

" Within a fortnight, if Con can get ready 
to start with me in that time,'^ he replied. 

" If Con can V^ I repeated with a smile, " I 
I should think you have had sufficient proofs 
of Con's capabilities in that respect when we 
travelled together through the north of Italy. 



if 



" So I had, so I had,'' replied Ellis, '' and I 
have often thought that a woman like you 
would be the very wife for such a vagabond as 
myself. Con. But what is that letter in 
your hand, you seem so earnestly perusing ? 
A letter from home ? *' 

'* From England ? Yes — ^firom Emily Vane, 
h petit fr€u:as between her and Frank Kennett 
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is made up, and the two happy individuals 
are to be married on the second of this mouth. 
Emily begs me to come over to the wedding — 
but as our time of departure is fixed for after 
the period she mentions^ I shall not do so. I 
do not wish to be present at any more weddings 



save one." 



'* And whose may that favoured one be ? " 
" Yours, EUis." 
« Mine ? " 

And he looked straight at Juliet, who, of 
course, glanced out of the window in the con- 
trary direction. 

" Mine ? '* he repeated, '^ I am sorry I shall 
not be able to give you the satisfaction you 
desire. Besides, Con, in some respects you 
are as good as a wife to me. You lecture me 
upon my vagabond tastes, you express your 
opinion upon the style of my dress ; you make 
me shave off my wondrous moustache and 
beard whenever they strive to appear; you 
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force me to alter the cut of my coat whenever 
it displeases you^ and when I wish to appear 
an Adonis, you brush and arrange my hair in 
the most killing style imaginable. And Con, 
little Con, is there a grief or a joy of my past 
life or present you do not know ? Do I not 
come to you like a child to its mother, and 
tell you every thought and feeling of my heart 
and mind ? Who would bear with me, as you 
do. Con ? Not a young wife ? — ^for I am a 
fidgetty old bachelor in preciseness — I can sport 
grey hairs, too, — ^but I know not whether they 
have brought wisdom with them. Con, for I 
am a fool, a very fool in one respect still.'^ 

And as he sat down on a low stool at my 
feet, and laid his head upon my lap,— in very 
deed as he had said, like a child's on its mother's 
knees ; and I saw another half smiling, half 
sad glance directed towards Juliet, who with 
her eyes bent down upon a piece of work she 
had taken up, sat as motionless and as silent as 
a statue. 
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"Con/* said Ellis, *' no girl could love me, as 
I should wish to be loved — as I could love her. 
Pity it is my heart is so young, my features 
so old ! '' 

'* So old, simpleton,*^ I rejoined, as with my 
hand I pushed back the thick auburn hair that 
half concealed the broad white, intellectual 
fereheadi so much loved to gaze upon — "so old! 
why you are but eight-and-thirty yet — ^EUis, 
Ellis, you are like all other men — you fritter 
away your chances of happiness blindly and 
foolishly ; and you will, like them, after they 
are gone by, regret them.' 



>9 



At this juncture, Juliet rose up, and would 
have passed me by to leave the room had I not 
detained her, by taking her hand and drawing 
her close to where Ellis and I sat. 

'^ Where are you going in such a hurry ? ** I 
asked. 

"I did not think my presence would be 
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agreeable to you^ chh'e Madame, while my 
peiiijirire, chose to enact the penitent^ you the 
father confessor^" she replied^ with a flushing 
brow^ and faltering voice. 

*^Nay, his confessions^ I do believe, were 
meant to be heard by yoM, petitey** I answered, 
'^ come now, and decide by your own opinion, 
the momentous question we were discussing— 
namely, whether your |>e^i^ ^^c has sufficient 
attractions, notwithstanding his age, and 
weather beaten looks, to win a feir lady^s 
heart." 

The flash of the lightning came to Juliet's eyes, 
and then a fall of half hidden tears. 

'^ He has attractions sufficient to pain a 
woman^s heart, if he has not the full comple- 
ment to win it,'^ she answered haughtily, and 
she disengaged her hand from mine, and left 
the apartment. 

In a sort of pet, I theii pushed Ellis from 
me. 
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''All men are alike/* I remarked, ''a set 
of vain, conceited, and yet half blind tjrrants. 
There, Ellis, don't laugh, you irritate me be- 
yond measure. What is the use of teazing a 
child, as you teaze Juliet^ What purer love 
would you wish to have ? If you ever do call 
that child — ^wife — go down on your knees, and 
thank Heaven for the blessing. But take my 
word for it, you will lose her, if you go on in 
the same way as you have begun.'* 

" Con ! I only wish to know whether her 
love is as true as mine for her. I am not 
certain but what she may prefer a younger 
man, when she has married me — there is such 
a contrast between our ages — our very posi- 
tions.*' 

" Our very hearts you might have added,** 
I rejoined, '' for the one gives itself up with 
all its better feelings to a pure true love — and 
the other though loving, trifles with its own 
happiness, and another's also, — which is more 
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sinful — for a set of paltry scruples^ not worth 
listening to.*' 

" A set of modest commendable motives/' 
suggested Ellis with a smile ; then added half 
seriously, '* Con, Cdh, I could fall down and 
worship Juliet, if I thought she loved me as I 
love her.*' 

'^ She has given you proof to the contrary 
I suppose, by waiting still lovingly these two 
years for your return ?'* I replied, and 1 rose 
up, and prepared to sweep out of the room 
with the womanly dignity that for Juliet's sake 
and my own, I thought it advisable to assume, 
when Ellis, with one of those smiles of his 
which ever win me to do anything he likes, 
drew me back, and exclaimed merrily, 

'* What ? my old friend and adviser turned 
rusty ! nay. Con, that must not be ! What 
would you have me do ? — make a declaration in 
proper form immediately r well, 1 will — ^but in 
which way does one do it ? on one's knees ? 
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on paper? in a kiss? in a serenade? — ^howis 
it to be done^ Con ?'' 

*^ Ton are enough to plague a woman out of 
her seven senses^'^ I replied^ ^^ now just let me 
go and smooth my hair for dinner — and if you 
intend to be a reasonable being, pray think 
seriously over what I have said.'^ 

And having uttered that piece of sage advicej 
I walked out of the room^ and proceeded up- 
stairs, to arrange my toilette for dinner, leaving 
Ellis to his own reflections, which I imagine 
proved salutary ones, since he seemed rather 
subdued when we sat down to table, — ^particu- 
larly after I had informed Madame Bonifiice 
that Juliet had such a violent headache she 
could not join the dinner party. The real fiict 
was, Jess, the poor child had cried herself into 
such a state of disfigurement, after leaving 
Ellis and me in the pet she did during the 
forenoon, that she could not have possibly 
done so without causing great surprise and 
concern to kind old Monsieur and Madame 
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Bonifao^. Ellis was rather ill at ease daring 
the rest of the evening ; and very glad was I to 
notice his state of discomfort. When he went 
away to his own lodgings^ as he was bidding us 
all good-night, he said to me — 



'^ Con, wish little Juliet good*night for me.*^ 

" I will do no such thing/' I said; ^'keep 
your tardy kindness for to-morrow, when you 
may see her yourself.** 



St 



You are restive. Con,*' rejoined Ellis with 
a forced smile. 

*' 1 am wise,** I retorted, and taking a candle, 
proceeded up stairs. Before I retired to rest, 
however, 1 passed into Julief s room to wish 
her good night as was my wont. 

The child had cried herself to sleep, that was 
evident, for the pillow on which her pretty, 
graceful head lay was wet with tears ; her little 
white hands were closed upon her teeast, her 

VOL. III. M 
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dark hair streamed from beneath the small ]^ce 
cap just stuck on the top of her head^ her pretty 
lips were parted in the half-breathlessness of 
sleep, and her whole attitude bespoke its care- 

r 

less lifelessness. 

The graceful little one ! was she destined to 
be unhappy ? thought I, as I bent over her and 
watched the beautiful young face I loved so 
well 5 the pretty child — (for child she still was 
though love at times transformed her into the 
woman) — were her best feelings to wither away 
half blighted ? Had not her love been suffi- 
ciently tried to prove its truth ? Two years 
had passed since she first read the secret of her 
heart, and still, through the absence and cold- 
ness of the loved one, amidst the contact of 
much society, it had been true to its first perusal 
and interpretation of its feelings, and still wor- 
shipped — ^what would the every-day world have 
said that young heart worshipped, Jess ? A 
man who had paltered away the best years of 
his life in idle vagabondage ; his little all in 
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careless prodigality; his abilities in trivial 

speculations, and owed his present prosperous 

circumstances to chance rather than to his own 

wisdom. But was it really so, pretty Juliet ? 

No, no, you and 1 knew him better, little sister ; 

we knew the honest worth of the rough, but 

kind spirit, which others would have scorned — 

we felt the generous and delicate feelings of the 

heart that had loved us both, and protected and 

aided us, when the world's trials pushed hard 

against us— and we learnt from him that it is 

better to " cast our bread upon the waters, to 

find it after many days,'* than to hoard it up to 

unprofitable decay. Lictle one, little one, I 

came up here angry in spirit against the brother 

we both love — ^because I thought of you, my 

child-sister, as hurt by his strange unkindness 

— ^but lo ! my very strictures have turned into 

a poean to his praise — and for the young love 

of her, whose gentle lips I am now kissing, I 

ask no better home when I am gone, than the 

true and honest heart of my own dear Ellis 

Grey ! Yes, darling, when I am gone, those 

M 2 
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are the right words — not many times more shall 
I kiss your youngs fair brow^ not many times, 
more shall my prayers ascend &om earth to 
heaven for your young heart — death they teU 
me is near— though those I love know it not 
yet. 

Jess, Jess, the long-kept secret is spoken — 
but wherefore should I retain it ? This I feel 
is the last packet you will receive from me. I 
have been ill a long time, and I know now, 
from good authority, that I have not many 
weeks to live. The terrible shipwreck on the 
Corsican coast completely shattered the remains 
of health I then possessed, and has evidently 
hastened my coming death. Yet I do not 
grieve that it has done so, I may perhaps feel a 
sadness and a fear natural to every human being 
upon its close approach ; but reflecting calmly, 
as I do at the present moment, upon what I 
should wish to live for, plainly I see nothing 
save the longer and more patient exercise of the 
Christian vu*tues. So that if God m his mercy 
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and wisdom wills me to die without their further 
development, and chuses to satisfy his unpaid 
claims of justice upon them solely in the merits 
of His Son, why should I wish to liye ? What 
earthly happiness hare I to live for ? Juliet 
will soon supply my place in Elli&'s aflfection—- 
one whom I loved will soon be wed — ^while he 
is dead to whom I was linked through life — my 
task with him is finished. And my soul sees 
its spirit-weird upon the earth is accomplished 
— and stands ready to depart from thence — 
stands ready to depart in the faith that its im- 
perfections are made perfect in the Saviour's 
merits — ^its works made pure through His 
works. 

1 shall have a soft, quiet death too, they tell 
me*— is not that pleasant to know, Jess ? No- 
thing have I dreaded through life more than a 
physically painful death. 

Ellis and Juliet know not that I am so ill — I 
do not mean to tell them yet — I wish to see 
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them united — at least by the pledge of betrothal^ 
if not by the rites of the Church, before I die ; 
and because I now see this likely soon to hap- 
pen, I do not wish to backen it, by the whisper 
of death's being near them, in the person of 
one they love. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



f^HERE Madame^'' said Juliet to me yes- 
terday morning, as we sat at a late breakfast^ 
*' Chire Madame, Mr. and Miss Cunningham 
are in Paris/* 

** Are they ?'* I replied; ^^ where did you leain 
that from ? why are they here ?" 

'^ I learnt it from a letter I received from 
Miss Cunningham, early in the morning. They 
are here, because I wrote to tell them three 
days ago that I was ready to return to Miss 
Cunningham's care/' 
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And as Juliet uttered the last words^ she 
glanced across the table towards EUis^ who had 
sauntered in during the meal in question^ and 
was discussing some knotty point of politics 
with Monsieur Boniface. 

'^ And was their sole intention in crossing the 
Channel to fetch you home^ petite ?^* asked I. 

" So Miss Cunningham says/' rejoined Juliet; 
** moreover, she declares she cannot stay more 
than a week in Paris, and that I must acc(»n- 
pany them to England at the expiration of that 
period. She will call on Madame Boniface this 
afternoon to settle matters with regard to my 
departure/' 

Here Ellis looked towards the last speaker, 
lost the thread of his argument with Monsieur 
Boniface, and gazed vacantly across the table 
at me. 

^' Then," continued Juliet, sipping^her choco- 
late, with an air of the most perfect non- 
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ohalance, ^' then she promises me^ that^ after 
having quietly spent a month at home^ we shall 
proceed to travel about for a year^ in order to 
finish my education/' 

'^Your education P* I repeated^ "little one, 
your education is as finished as needs be^ for a 
girl of your age/' 

"Nay, not in the world's ways, chire 
madame, not in the world's ways," she replied, 
" and in the world I have a desire to shine. I 
am tolerably good looking, so a few have told 
me, — well, I intend to have a wide-spread re* 
putation for being so ; I will have power, and 
splendour, and riches — that, in the world's 
opinion, is better than peace of mind — so it 
shall be with mine. I will be the first among 
the first — ^have I not the means to be so ?" 

And Juliet drew up her light, elegant figure, 

as she leant over the back of her chair, from 

whic^ she h^ risen to pick up the embroidered 

M 5 
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calotte Monsieur Bonifkce had let &11 from 
his venerable looking head. 

'' Papa BonifiEU^/' said she^ with one of her 
half-mocking, yet beautiful smiles, '^ papa Boni- 
face, have you not always said I was bom to 
be a duchess ?'' 

''A duchess P' echoed the old man she ad- 
dressed, with a proud, gleeful smile, ^ aye, aye ! 
a princess, ma Uche, a princess — ^a queen of 
hearts/' 

" So be it !'• laughed Juliet, '' and then I 
will have diamonds and cachemires, and the 
most divine corbeille de marioffe the sun ever 
shone upon. I will live amidst balls, €knd fiies, 
and all sorts of gaieties, and carry my honours 
splendidly !^ 



I** 



** And you will not forget papa Boniface, in 
the midst of your grandeurs — will you ?'* said 
Monsieur Boniface, with a smile. 



i€ 



Forget my dear papa Boniface ?'' exclaimed 
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Juliety and she sprang from her chair^ and hung 
over his, with an air of childish affection, pretty 
enough to behold, *^ no, no, — I would throw 
myself into the Seine, were I to forget him for 
one moment of my life — ^look you, papa, I will 
embroider all your calottes, then as now/' 

"What," laughed Monsieur Boniface, "a 
duchess embroider smoking caps, for a mar^ 
chand ^cier, it would not do at all, petUe P* 

" But it should !'' replied Juliet, with a pout, 
" I would make it do. Ma mire Boniface and 
you, should be first in my love then as now." 

A queer comical smile dawned over the old 
Frenchman's face^ as Juliet uttered these last 
words, and with a half-suppressed laugh, he 
answered— 

** Are you quite sure that we are first in your 
affections, even at present, mon enfant ?** 

"Papa Boniface!" 

''Ma filler 
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Do you think me ungrateful ?'' 



«< 



€< 



I should — if you professed to loye me and 
my good woman better than some one else.'^ 

" Whom ought I to lore better ?•*— oh ! — ^my 
future yEditc^ — ^the noble duke ?" 

*^ No, little one, no." 

" Whom then ?" 

*^ Ask Madame Elwin, mon tnfafd, I have 
no time to tell you at present.'' 

And Monsieur Boniface left the room. 

** Madame/^ said Juliet, turning to me with 
a flushing cheek, for she guessed towards whom 
the question tended, ^* Will you solve the riddle 
papa Boniface refuses to explain ?*' 

^^ Solve it yourself, Madame la Duchesse,'' I 

replied. 

" 1 love you, chire Madame, as well as I 
love — as I love ma mhre Boniface.'' 
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*^ And no one else better ?'^ 

" Mon DieUy no I — ^who is there to love 
better ?'' 

And because she wished to hide the deep 
coloiur, that tinged her cheeks as she spoke 
these last words^ she clasped her hands round 
my waist^ and knelt down^ and hid her face in 
my arm ; but I felt her whole frame tremble 
like a bird's, when caught in a snare, and as I 
gained sight of the air of perplexity, then dawn- 
ing over her pretty features^ I could not avoid 
laughing aloud. She looked up in dismay. 

" Madame, what are you laughing at ?^* she 
asked. 

** At your pretty hypocrisy, little one, why 
cannot you name your petit frire, as the one 
to whom you owe more than to Monsieur and 
Madame Boniface, kind though they have been 
to you? Is it so difficult to pronounce his 
name ?" 

** It is difficult, Madame," she replied after 
a moment's pause. 
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« And why ?'* 

*' Because — ^he does not like me — as he used 
to do — and does not care about my thanking 
him for any thing — ^and his indifference makes 
me often silent when I would speak to him 
of my gratitude." 

I bent down over the kneelinsj child, and 
with my hand lifted her graceftd head to a level 
with mine. 

*^ Little sister,*' I said, *' you have tolerably 
bright eyes — can you not see with them ?' 

"Madame?" 



i>» 



t( 



Can you not read deeper than the surface 
of things?*' 

" Chire Madame ?" 

" Do you cling to the letter, and not to the 
spirit of the world's facts ? " 

" I know not ! '* 

*' You know not ! well then, now try whether 
you do, and afterwards tell me your experience/' 
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And fqr one moment covering her eyes witii 
my hands, so that she might not guess my 
intention, I turned her graceful little head into 
the direction where Ellis stood. He had been 
dubiously and slowly drawing nearer and 
nearer to us all this while, and was then quite 
close to Juliet. Neither of the good simpletons 
knew what I was about, so after having turned 
the blindfold Juliet's pretty face right 
opposite her lover's, I unclasped my hands, and 
suffered her to meet his half-perplexed, half- 
loving glance. After meeting it, with a deep 
blush, she would have shrunk back and hid 
her face in my arms again had I not laughingly 
held her fast, and made her still turn towards 
Ellis, although she would not look at him. 

"Nanette,*' I whispered still laughingly, 
'* come, come, your experience ! what have you 
read r what have you seen ? what have you 
learnt during the last few minutes ? tell me ! 
You will not ? never mind, I know.** 

" You know, Madame ?'* 
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^' Yes-^and shall I tell you all about it } No 
answer^ Nanette ? shall I ? a smile ? well then 
I will. You have in t^ie first place read that 
your petit frire is not so cross as he looks — 
that deeming himself a weather-beaten old man 
he dares not utter a syllable of the hopes 
which he, perhaps, silently entertains with 
regard to — ^to yourself, Nanette ; you have seen 
that he is as great a simpleton as ever lived, 
and feels too timid to ask for a heart which is 
akeady his own ; that if his own happiness 
depended upon his winning it by word, or look, 
will, I am very much afraid he would only 
ideally behold it his ; that if he wants to be 
married he must fall in love in a leap-year, 
since the denouement of his heart's best wishes 
could only be brought about by the lady's 
making the proposal — he would never have 
the courage to do so ! — But look, Nanette, does 
he seem as old as he thinks he does ?*' 

And I rose up from my chair« and made 
Juliet stand up too ; though she still clung to 
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me^ and hid her face on my shoulder^ nor 
could I make her for one instant meet the look 
of love that was kindling over the countenance 
of Ellisj illumining his deep^ grey eyes^and 
homely features^ till I actually thought him 
handsome to look at. 

*^ You will make no confessions to me then^ 
Nanette ? '* said I, as I gently unwound her 
arms from around me, '' no confessions to me ? 
You wouldrather another father confessor^ would 
you not, petite? weU ! it is best that you 
should.'' 

And then I quietly stepped back from her 
side, thou^ she in fear seemed to wish to cling 
to me still; but I smiled, and hastened on 
towards the door, and as I did so saw my good 
brother sink down before the beautiful little 
fairy he worshipped^ as a devotee before a 
shrine, and pour forth loving words, till she^ 
with her pretty face half averted, drooping 
towards him her large eyes half-veiled by their 
lashes' jetty fringe, her colour deepening to a 
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crimson dye, *witchingly enough to scare any 
man out of his common sense, bent forwards 
and placing her tiny white hands upon his 
broad brow, as he looked up, looked down, till as 
he had read the deep depths of her love's truth 
in those half-closed eyes, a smile of passionate 
delight broke over his features, and in the next 
moment the little one was clasped in his arms 
— upon his heart. 

I wish the men were as constant as they are 
at times, earnest. 



Soon after the above little episode. Miss 
Cunningham entered Madame Boni&ce's by 
herself, her brother having some business to 
transact that morning which prevented him 
giving her his company. Juliet had gone to 
call on a friend when she arrived, and conse- 
quently, much to my satisfaction, I had a long 
tcte-ar-tite with the dear old lady, who was as 
kind hearted as ever, notwithstanding our long 
estrangment, and talked and chatted in her 
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usual lively way, till I almost fancied I was 
once again beneath her surveillance, as Con 
Ljrttelton of Park-street. I imagine Mr. Cun- 
ningham had told her it was not altogether my 
fault, that I had not after my marriage con- 
tinned my intimacy with her. 

So we conversed together pleasantly enough 
for a couple of hours ; then she rose to gOj 
extorting a promise from me by the way that 
I would endeavour to make Madame and 
Monsieur Boniface, Juliet, and myself, dine 
with her and Mr. Cunningham at their hotel 
on the morrow. 

I intimated that I should most likely be en- 
gaged with my brother on the following day, and 
perhaps, could not, therefore, do myself the plea- 
sure of joining the party. 

The good-natured old lady coloured deeply 
as 1 mentioned Ellis, and after a pause of two 
or three seconds, said candidly and kindly — 



t€ 



My dear, I had no notion that your brother 
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was in Paris — of course we shall be happj to 
see him too. My love^ of late days I hare 
been very sorry for what I used to, say and 
think of Mr, Grey — since then, however, 1 
have seen somewhat more of htm« Cuthbert 
and he were very often together at Paik-stree^ 
when — I mean before — no, when Juliet's busi- 
ness was in hand. I learnt one thing from 
my acquaintance with him, my dear— namely, 
that you must pierce the shell of the nut, 
before you can see the kernel.^' 

And kissing me, she went away. 

We all of us — Ellis included — dined with 
Mr. and Miss Cunningham the next day ; and 
amongst other arrangements which we then 
discussed and formed, we concurred in the 
agreement that we should all leave Paris 
together. Ellis, Juliet, and Mr. Cunningham 
evidently wished to proceed upon this plan ; I 
did not so much care about it — and not much 
caring about it, did not thwart the wishes of 
my companions by opposing it. 
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On a Bunny afternoon, then about a fort- 
n^ht after Miss Cunningham's amval in^Paris, 
you might haye eesa a steamer enter tiie Folke- 
Btone Harbour, and on her deck, looking the 
ciquitd sailors we aU in reality were, the aforesaid 
party. We put up at the PavUion Hotel for 
the night, as Miss Cunningham and I were 
l>oth too tired to proceed by train to London. 

A pleasant look out the Hotel has over the 
sea ; a square of grass, palisaded in, leads 
down directly to the shingly beach. On this, 
after the business of dinner wfis over, we ajl 
walked till the moon rose over the Channel 
amidst a mass of dark, stormy clouds, and the 
wind began to sing its battle hymn, and war 
with the heaving billows it travelled over. 
Then Mr* Cunningham proposed that his 
/sister and I should retire into the Hotel, as we 
both looked the worse for our journey. 

Miss Cunningham obeyed his suggestion, I 
did not. 
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^' I must go to the end of the pier^ and look 
at the sea again/' I said^ for I thought to my- 
self^ it is the last time I may see it. And the 
sea was ever a glorious thing in my sight — I 
loved it in its everiasting strength and wild 
immensity^ which though I knew to be actually 
finite^ seemed more in my mind to shadow 
forth the idea of the Infinite than ought else 
upon the earth. To such a thing should I not 
give a parting look? 

'* Come, Ellis,'' I said, *^to the pier, to the 
pier ; I must cast one farewell look upon the 



sea.*' 



(€ 



The night is bitterly cold," said Ellis. 



** But bravely beautiful !'' I answered, *^ look 
how the heavy breakers roll in upon the shore, 
bow their crested heads, and dash down upon 

the beach with the noise of successive thunder 
claps.^ 



^» 



€€ 



Let me go with you, Madame," said Juliet, 
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" I also love to look upon the sea, — petit Jrh'e, 
take me with you/' 

She had no need of repeating her request for 
Ellis instantly Unked her arm in his, and walked 
on in advance of me, consequently I was left to 
Mr. Cunningham's protection — a circumstance 
I regretted — as I wished to be with Ellis just 
then — I knew I should not be with him long — 
and I felt almost jealous of Julief s claim upon 
him — selfish simpleton that I was ! 

Yet, Jess, it is a hard thing to feel that you 
are not loved by the beings you like, as much 
as you love them. 

We walked on with much difiiculty, for the 
wind was high, to the farthest end of the pier. 
Up dashed the glorious waves against its wooden 
framework, till they drenched us with their 
spray, and shook the fabric on which we stood 
with the might of their repeated shocks. And 
the clouds played hide and seek with the moon 
as she watched over their Titan sport, and the 
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wind laughed forth its hysteric bursts of sounds 
and my heart seemed to beat with mad joy^ as 
I saw the storm-spirits do their work so bravely 
— a glorious night it was ! a fitting n^t for one 
who loved the old ocean as I did, to take leave 
of him ! 

*' Frank, Frank/* said a low, sweet voice juit 
behind me, ^ like that star before us, over whidi 
no tempest cloud has yet passed, so shall my 
love be in the future, undimmed and unshaken 
by peril or mistrust V^ 

I knew the voice, Jess, I knew the voice, and 
my emotion well-nigh choked me with a suffo« 
eating sob, in the dead silence that followed 
those sweet tones' enunciation. I felt that with 
an almost convulsive movement I dung to Mr* 
Cunningham's arm, and moved two or three 
steps from the spot whence they proceeded. 
And he silently obeyed my guidance, and placed 
himself and me five or six yards behind the last 
speaker. 
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"It is cold here/' at length I uttered, " let 
us ^alk homewards." 

And as we all turned towards the town, I 
glanced back at the pier end, there stood a lady 
and gentleman gazing, as we had gazed, upon the 
strife of the elements — and the pure, pale moon- 
beams at that moment undimmed by a cloud 
shone down upon their features — ^their features 
which expressed the tranquil and devoted love 
then filling their hearts — ^while mine, mine — 
what could Cuthbert Cunningham have read 
in their expression to make him meet my 
glance with so sad a look, as a moment after I 
turned towards him, and begged him to hasten 
back to the hotel ? 

Before we reached it, Ellis and Juliet over- 
took us, and the former exclaimed — 

" I do believe. Con, I saw your little friend, 
Frank Kennett yonder on the pier head/* 

" Well/' I answered, nonchalantly enough, 
" I also thought I saw him there. Perhaps he 

VOL III. N 
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and Emily (who, as you must recollect, were 
married on the second of this month) are 
waiting a few days in this place for calmer 
weather to cross the Channel.'' 



The next day after our arrival at Folkestone, 
we started for London by train ; from thence 
I went down into the country with Ellis, 
notwithstanding Miss Cunningham's entreaties 
that I should spend a few days with her and 
Juliet, in Park-street. 
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CHAPTER X. 



JlND where do you think Ellis and I are now 

residing ? At Farme House ! Tes ! Jess^ at 

dear old Farme House, where you and I, and 

Aunt Abingdon used to live in bygone days ; 

which remained in our mutual possession, till 

on my marriage, both you and I consented to 

sell it for convenience' sake. The parties who 

purchased it of us, having gone to reside for a 

couple of years on the Continent, wished to let 

it for that space of time, and Ellis heard of this, 

and having once known me express a wish 

to revisit the dear old building, immediately 

N 2 
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tried to rent it from them. The bargain was 
concluded^ and here, in consequence, he and I 
intend to reside, like two old hermits, till the 
spring of the year, when he means to marry 
Juliet, and then of course I shall leave him and 
go and live somewhere else — ^but no ! I shall 
be dead before then, I imagine — ^there is a change 
of residence already provided for me in the 
churchyard. 

And the log-fire crackles on the hearth, and 
the snow covers the large lawn before the draw- 
ing-room windows as of yore, Jess, when you 
and I used to sit near the partially closed shut- 
ters, and peep out, and picture with half-childish 
fear thin ghosts, gliding between the whitened 
shrubberies in the distance — when we used to 
watch the pendant icicles on the ancient oak, 
till fancy transformed them into tiny, limber 
sprites, that sparkled in silvery garments as the 
moonbeams fell upon them, and danced joyously 
with the bending bough to the wild gusts of the 
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rough wind as they boomed past their temporary 
home. 

And hush ! I hear the church bells clearly 
thriUing forth their merry peals upon the frosty 
air^ Jess ; they are ringing the Old Tear but^ 
and the New Tear in ; the Christmas holly is 
yet upon the wall^ and Christmas cheer^ and 
Christmas merry-makingbelow— butthechildish> 
gleeful laughs which at that time used to echo 
through the old walls are silent^ Jess. I only 
hear your voice in memory^s mute-spirit accents 
— I only see your face palely pictured on my 
mind^ palely as are the dim features of the old 
portraits around me — palely as a thing of the 
past ! And I hear my own voice^ with death^s 
accents alone piercing quietly through its tones 
— 1 see my own face with the sign mark of death 
upon it ! 

The two merry children of by-gone days — the 
linked together in hearty in mind^ why were they 
separated ? Never a thought, never a feeling 
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arose in one mind^ but that the other could 
share it. Equally matched were they in soul 
and heart ; none since have comprehen^d them^ 
as they comprehended each other then — ^the two 
merry children of by-gone days, the light-hearted 
girls of a couple of happy summers, why were 
they so soon separated, Jess, so soon lost to 
each other ? 

To have experienced, in after years, as then, 
one moment's communion of spirit and spirit, 
heart and heart ; to have felt, as then, one mo- 
ment's minglement of another's and mine own 
souPs unrestricted tides of thought and feeling, 
for that I could have died, Jess ; such spirit 
commimion is heaven upon earth — and one sin- 
gle moment of heavenly happiness upon earth is 
worth dying for — in my mind, at least, Jess. 

But we were separated — and now if we were 
again to meet, should we, as in past times, feel 
such kindred thoughts, such kindred feelings ? I 
doubt it, Jess ; even though for these many 
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years I have transcribed every emotion and 
action of my mind for your perusal, and willed 
my soul still to deem yours the interpreting 
counterpart of mine. 

See how dissimilar a tide of mind-biassing 
circumstances, must have altered our spirits* 
past resemblance ; I know that mine has parted 
with some of its gentleness, and from the bitter- 
ness of its unaided strife with its own sins, and 
the sins of others, has acquired a rigidity of 
action, a harshness of speech, which seem, at 
times, even to myself, strangely repulsive in 
character, however right in their direction my 
motives may be. But you, Jess, you, have had 
a mind, in its sympathies, somewhat like your 
own, though grander in its outlines, ever near 
you to aid your faltering steps on life's high- 
way, and my rigid self-dependance, which asked 
no counsel save of the Creator, and that grew 
in later years, to be the governing principle of 
my life, was, in you, tempered down into a soft 
womanly firmness, which leaned — how gladly I 
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— upon the loved one for support — through 
him^ on God. 

Yet perhaps it was well for me that I grew 
so stem — the constant influence of a character 
such as Albert's upon mine^ was hard to with- 
stand, Jessj even though I contemned it. Often 
and offten have I given in to his little meannesses 
of spirit and action — yes^ and have been almost 
accomplice to them^ because wearied with the 
constant strife in which I livedo I seemed within 
myself too weak to oppose them — I longed for 
peace. Then in after momenta ashamed of my 
soul's feebleness^ I cased it for awhile in iron^ 
and strove to win back the approbation of my 
own conscience^ till even in indifferent things I 
became unnecessarily rigid — my whole desire 
was to keep my integrity spotless unto death. 

But ever and anon, Jess, I sat down, weary 
and heartsick, in woman's weakness to weep ! 

And now, Jess, facing death so closely, I look 
back upon the past, and mourn for a thousand 
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faults towards Albert. The wearying^ restless 
thought comes to me^ that I might have won 
him to more good had I been more attentive to 
opportunities^ which perhaps in impatience of 
spirit I missed— -ever it comes to me that 
thought^ in the night and in the day^ — a restless 
pang throbbing ceaselessly in my mind — ^was 
I sufficiently gentle towards him, sufficiently 
kind ? Jess, Jess, how a thousand regrets to* 
wards the dead and towards other things oppress 
me — the strength given me, the talents confided 
to me by God, did I use them to the full ? 
The approach of death makes conscience speak 
sharply and bitterly it bends the break- 
ing reed, and quenches the smoking flax, and 
the brightest deeds of human holiness, seem 
but sodden ashes, when illumined by its pierc« 
ing light. 

But the Saviour, does he not save ? Faith, 
faith, come back to my heart, and tell me, that 
the iull measure of His works, fill up the insuf- 
ficiency of mine. 

n5 
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CHAPTER XL 



wHY did that strange, myth-like dream creep 
over my spirit last night ? 

Upon the threshold of death, my soul spoke 
forth the long suppressed language of its inner 
life — the woman's life. 

The dusk of the evening was around me in 
the large, dark parlour, where my childhood's 
merriest laughs rang forth. I sat alone — ^truly 
alone, in heart and in spirit 

For did not Ellis, my brother, love one better 
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than he loved me ? Jess^ also^ and Juliet^ and 
Emily — ^was not each of their hearts clinging 
more closely to one other, than to mine ? There 
was no spirit-home in a human being's heart, 
left for mine to seek as the first and foremost 
tenant — no love athirst for mine as its sole and 
sufiicient counterpart on earth. 

The dusk of the evening was around me ; 
musingly 1 gazed upon the shadows of the 
apartment in which I sat, till a strange dimness 
seemed to creep over my sense of vision, and 
thin flake-like shadows, deeper than those which 
had already gathered there, spread themselves 
through the room, and gradually shut out its 
features from my sight. Then the half-visible 
darkness about me seemed to widen and lengthen 
in its dimensions, and stretch away into the 
illimifcable — above, around, and beneath me, it 
was gloom, and through that gloom a strange, 
breathlessness of all sound reigned. A like 
stihness, too, glided over my own spirit-knd 
my soul said to me — ^^ These are the shadows 
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that guard the dark entrance of the Valley of 
Death/' 

Then^ as I sat in the midst of that deep, 
silent darkness^ I felt a slowly increasing thrill 
pass over my frame — a thrill like those which 
the shaken spirit feels when in fancied or real 
commmiion with the immaterial world, — and I 
knew there was some spirit-presence drawing 
nigh, and t looked up, and tried to pierce the 
thick gloom around me; but my eyes alone 
discerned the same silent, motionless dark- 
ness At length I saw the thrill that was 

mastering my frame, pass into the surround- 
ing gloom, and perceived its eerial flake-like 
shadows sway gently to and fro, as if the breath 
of the summer wind was passing through them. 
Gently to and fro they swayed, till the deepest^ 
slowly converged towards a central point, and 
gathered themselves there into one black im- 
penetrable mass. Then all was motionless again, 
and on that strong, central darkness a fainter 
limned itself, and gradually grew upon my 
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sight into an angel-presence — which my soul, 
by the sudden yearning it experienced towards 
it, felt to be in close aflSnity with its own being. 
Born of the shadows, it was as shadowy as they, 
and it rose from amidst them, its outlines dis- 
tinguished from theirs but by the absence of a 
part of their deeper gloom. Its floating, flow- 
ing garments, seemed formed of the shadows 
from whence it rose, its weary, drooping pinions 
of the same substance too ; yet were its pale, 
dark features, in their expression, beautiful ; its 
large, dark, star-like eyes, in their sorrowful 
tenderness, divine ; while its symmetry of form, 
seemed the heavenly perfect. And it moved 
towards me, and stood in its strange, dark 
beauty by my side — and its dreamy, loving eyes 
fixed themselves upon mine, till I felt their in- 
fluence steal over my soul, like the master 
mesmerism of a spirit, akin to, yet stronger than 
my own. And my heart whispered to itself in 
silence — " Although I do not know by what 
name to call thee, sad Angel-Presence — I feel 
that thou hast been with me before !" 
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And the spirit's loving eyes looked deeper 
into mine^ and though no accents passed its 
lips, I felt its answering words thrill through 
my heart. 

'^ With thee before r Am I not life of thy life, 
soul of thy soul, essence of thy essence, thou 
blind one ? Ever am I with thee, and such as 
thee !" 

Then asked my soul once more all voicelessly 
— ^' And who art thou ?*' 



(( 



They clothe mine emblems on the earth 
with the garments of joy,'' answered the Pre- 
sence, in the same silent murmurs of spirit 
communion ; and its thin, shadowy hands 
clasped together fell heavily on its breast, and 
the dark, weary pinions drooped closer around 
its slight, eerial form. " With the garments of 
joy ! Bring I joy to the earth ? What, if I 
knead its spirit-essences into strong and some- 
times everlasting bonds, with that binding in- 
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fluence are there not awakened I^itter trials and 
strange fears I 

Before the earth's primeval hills were built, 
I lived in the Eternal's glory, a spirit, created 
bright and pure, to mirror forth one of His at- 
tributes — and He called me Love. And 
angels of different essences, but in purity like 
myself, in the closer spirit-bonds of self com- 
munion I established between them,, bowed to 
my delegated power. I dwelt in the Everlast- 
ing Light — I, whose present dwelling is amidst 
the earth's darkness — from whence, through 
the toil of guiding souls like thine, I strive to 
gain my pristine home again. I dwelt in the 
Light, and the Light blinded me ! I was the 
purest of created spirits — an archangel of might, 
that led my brethren to the Eternal Throne 
with prayer and song, and said, '^ These are 
thy creatures. Divine One ; but I bring them 
to thee, by my power alone.^ 



99 



And my sentence was, ^' Pass down upon the 
earth, thou dim mirror of one of the attributes 
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of the Divinify. Pride-uplifted as thou art, 
there is no place for thee in Heaven — Pass 
down upon the earthy and bring her sin-dark- 
ened children to their Father's footstool — ^win 
again^ by lowliness of spirit, in so doing, thy 
lost birthright ; Love's essence is humility- 
know thou that." 

And I came down amidst the clay clothed, 
yet everlasting souls, peopling this dark earth 
— a fallen yet repentant spirit — wearily to win 
back my entrance-right into Heaven, I knit 
in bonds of love, the parent to the child, the 
child to the parent, brother to brother, sister 
to sister, husband to wife, the creature to the 
Creator — each human being, one and all, less 
or more, receives a portion of my spirit, grief- 
darkened, pride-fallen though it is ; every 
separate influence of my spirit upon the several 
minds of men, feeleth and acknowledgeth one 
another — ^and all strive to knead themselves 
together, as selfsame portions of my being's es- 
sence, that men may live side by side in peace. 
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Yet are those influences broken and partial ; 
for I possess not my pristine power to the full : 
a fallen^ yet repentant spirit^ I dwell amidst 
the earth's darkness^ and from that darkness 
strive to struggle back, through the accomplish- 
ment of my given task, to my once home of 
glorious Light. 

Soul ! to which my own hath been so closely 
knit ; see, how my brow hath darkened with 
sorrow, my pinions become wounded, and 
weary while working out my sentence upon 
the earth ! * I have dwelt amidst its shadows, 
till they have clothed me with their hues ; I have 
striven with its chaos of evil throughout the 
minds of its children, till my soul-watch over 
them, hath woimded mine own spirit, and well- 
nigh broken my faith in the Eternal. Above, 
in yon. bright Heaven, thousands of the might- 
iest angels acknowledged my power; here, I 
have watched by the shrine of one man's heart 
for years, and striven to cast sufficient of my 
spirit around it, to save him from destruction 
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—and yet — all vainly. My whispers have been 
heard in the soul of the father^ when it was 
severing itself in pride^ impatience^ or caprice^ 
from the son — and called it back to its whilome 
love. They have boimd the heartstrings of 
the son, more firmly to the love of the parent 
through peril, weakness, and anger; so have they 
knit the brother's to the brother's, the sister's to 
the sister's, the husband's to the wife's, and the 
wife's to the husband's. To the husband have 
they said, *' Give, even as thou hast received — 
in the pride of thine intellect, stoop to give 
that portion of it, capable of receptivity by the 
woman to her — for thou canst not love in re- 
turn, as purely, as truly as she loveth ; but of 
that which thou hast the most — give — where the 
gift is wanted. And to the wife, the woman, 
whose soul can partake of more of my spirit, 
than any other created being upon earth, thus 
have I said, * Hush not the loving whispers of 
thy spirit, though truth may murmur in its 
depths — man loveth not as I love, constantly, 
humbly, life-enduringly — man loveth not so !' 
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Thine is the mission that, as yet, giveth more 
than it receiveth ; the influence, which, though . 
ignorance, now retardeth, must rise, like the 
sun to its zenith — no zenith strength of 
light hath it shed forth yet. But it will ; since 
thy soul is more mine, than aught else here 
below ; within it lies the nucleus of my earthly 
power ; from its depths, when in return for 
what it giveth, it shall receive, shall pass forth 
the delegated power, that will bind the bare 
dry facts of earthly wisdom, into one loud pcean 
of praise to the Eternal. Slowly, as I win back 
through toil and trouble, my long-lost right to 
Heaven's glory, shalt thou gain at length, 
the gift long due to thee — and without which 
my power cannot shine in thee to the full. 
For listen — in the same moment, the Eter- 
nal called me into being, a twin spirit was also 
ereated ; although in the first periods of our 
ascistence, we were separated, and cared not for 
each other — and 1 trod the courts of heaven 
alono* I trod them^ till I discerned there were 
brighter and mightier angels than myself there. 
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who swayed influences more vast and responsi- 
ble than mine. And I wondered at my own 
weakness — and I felt that the glorious ones I 
have named^ treated me as a child-spirit^ not as 
a mighty influence^ or power. Then a strange 
yearning for somethings I could not to myself 
explain, crept into my soul^ and I said^ through 
the limitless existences around me^ there is 
somewhat I must seek^ although my spirit 
knoweth not as yet what it may be. And 
seeking the somewhat I yearned for, I paced 
throughout the Heaven in loneliness ; yet as I 
so paced, I perceived a brighter light glow over 
my form, a fau-er plumage deck my silvery 
pinions. At length, to the outermost bounda- 
ries of the empyreal Heaven I went, and there 
I saw an angel gazing out upon the vast uni- 
verse around us, wanderingly, yet enquiringly. 
That spirit was not lustrously beautiful ; but 
upon his brow and eye a sweet expression 
seemed to say, " Draw near — ^in the wide spirit 
world around thee, this is the essence that hath 
most secret affinity with thine — ^that com- 
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mingled with thine^ will work thee greatest good 
— this is the Angel of Eaiowledge — draw thou 
near" 

And I drew near ; and lo ! the spirit, as he 
felt me approach him, turned towards me, and 
pointed to the thousands of existences around 
us — and lifting his hand, said — 

" What mean they ? what teach they ?" 

And I looked, and methought I saw nought 
but a dim chaos of beautiful forms, that mine 
eyes could but indistinctly discern. 

*' What dost thou see ? " again the spirit 
asked, as he perceived me gazing forwards into 
that vast ocean of existence. 

'^ Nothing that spirit language could frame 
into aught distinct,** I answered. 

^'Nothing!*' repeated the spirit, and he 
gazed for a moment half wonderingly upon me 
— " See'st thou not the myriad of worlds, the 
countless wonders of creation beneath and 
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around thee ? '^ he said^ and drew me to his 
side with the same eager gaze^ and his twilight- 
coloured plumes half folded themselves over my 
silvery ones, and became bright with the latter's 
radiant glory, while as one by one he pointed 
out to my weak sight the wonders which he 
named, I felt a portion of his spirit pass into 
my spirit, of mine into his, and strange and 
new perceptions dawned in my mind. 

'* Child-spirit,*' anon he murmured, ^^denizen 
of the brightest Heaven, for thou art clothed 
^th the purest light that radiates from the 
throne of the Eternal — ^what teach they ? 
Here in these outermost courts of Heaven was 
I commanded to wait, and the while to strive to 
penetrate the secrets of the universe, till I 
massed its facts and wonders, into the hymn of 
understanding praise, which archangels of might 
and wisdom say it singeth ever and ever. But 
I hear not the poean ascending, I see not its 
characters delineated on the creations before 
me — ^kno\»est thou it ?" 
Then from my eyes there fell as it had been 
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a dimness^ my spirit felt commingled with his^ 
and I gazed forth and saw a glittering zone of 
wondrous light binding the immaterial and 
material existences around me together^ and the 
beginnings of that zone emanated from the spot 
where I and my brother spirit stood. Lying 
on his bosom enveloped in his glorious and vast 
pinions^ now bright as mine own, I felt my 
power as mighty as the mightiest of the arch- 
angels, his as mine ; together we gazed forth 
upon that golden zone of beauty, which bound 
unto each other all the wonders of the imiverse, 
together we sang the glad hymn of praise, 
adoration, and love, inscribed in brilliant cha* 
racters upon it ; together we were enveloped in 
a sunlike light that radiated over our forms as 
we did so. 

And my companion said : 

" Be one with me, brother angel ; thou art 
he for whom my spirit hath yearned so long ! 
Both have given, both have received — ^be one 
with me ! '' 

And I answered, ^^ To the blind child-spurit 
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thou hast given sight and strength^ and power ; 
lo ! I am one with thee/' 

And we were one ! and in the high heaven 
none were mightier in faith and purity than we. 

Then seemed the spirit silent, Jess ; and the 
darkness around me, swayed with a tremulous 
motion as before ; a deeper shadow fell upon 
his sad aeriel form, aloft were his frail arms 
raised above his drooping head, with a gesture 
of bitter grief, while his fragile pinions drooped 
closer and closer to his side. 

''None were mightier in faith and purity 
than we!'* in a few seconds, his voiceless 
language again sounded through my soul, 
'' none mightier, till we fell ; my brother spirit 
fell as well as I — ^for we were one, our feelings 
nigh the same, his swayed by mine, and mine 
by his — ^and we felL And fallen, as of old, 
were separated. He went forth to his chiefest 
work in the mind of man ; I penetrated to my 
firmest stronghold in the mind of woman. He 
doeth his hard, dry work as of old, alone, but 
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with few tays of the loving glory of the Eternal 
to light him on his task^ save when he meeteth 
with a portion of mine influence^ there to knead 
his work together^ and give it purpose and 
strength. He battleth hardly, and fainteth oft, 
and unconsciously yeameth for my companion- 
ship, as of yore, though through the clouds of 
ignorance, that mass themselves in the minds 
he struggleth with, he knoweth not what he 
seeketh, he giveth not to me the same measure 
of sympathy which I give forth to him, from 
my earthly home. For I, I, my spirit earth* 
darkened, within the soul of the woman, as his 
within that of the man, strive, again a child 
spuit in weakness, through shame, and folly, 
and ignorance, to win back to my soul's depths 
the right, the strength, the power my brother 
^tigel Oiice in heaven gave trte. From within 
the T^ery essence of the woman's soul, thus I 
CI7, ^ I thirst, I thirst for my lost companion- 
ship, O brother spirit, once one with me, now 
separated for o\a sin — give me what thou once 
gfivest me in heaven — sight and wisdom's 

VOL. III. o 
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strength ! Here upon earthy I give thee more 
than thou givest to me ! From the shrine of 
the woman's heart, cloud-encircled though it 
is, with the darkness of comparative ignorance, 
my voice calls forth — ^give what thou once gavest 
me in Heaven, sight and wisdom's strength !- 
Only through our sphit-union, within the mmds 
of earth's children shall we win back our en- 
trance-right mto Heaven— give what thou 
gavest me — I thirst, I thirst for thy lost com- 
panionship, my brother, once one in thy spirit- 
essence with mine own." 

But through the earth's darkness encircling 
him, blinded, he knoweth me not ! he listeneth 
not unto my voice ; and I toil on my way alone, 
and he on his. As of old in yon bright Heaven, 
he sought me not, so now he seeketh me not. 
As of old I went forth to him — he came not 
unto me ! — so now do I go forth unto him and 
cry — ^'Give me again thy lost companion- 
ship, my brother ! not till we are united upon 
the earth, as once we were in Heaven, shall our 
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■traigth be mighty enough to battle with earth's 
darkness^ to dispel it with Heaven's light. Not 
till each mortal home of ours^ has progressed 
gloriously towards perfection beneath our united 
influence, shall we enter the Pearl-gates of Eden. 
I lift up my hands in weariness before thee, my 
brother — turn not thy face irom me ; but aid 
me as thou wert wont ! The dryness of earth's 
parched deserts is within my soul ; earth's fal- 
tering faith there too ! I lift up my hands in 
very weariness before thee, my brother, turn 
not thy face from me, but aid me as thou wert 
wont r 

And as in weariness, and as in pain, I saw the 
frail, serial form before me bend like a fragile 
reed towards the ground ; the pale, dark fea- 
tures grew more pallid, and more dark ; the 
drooping wings more weary, and the divine* 
though gloom-enveloped vision, mine eyes gazed 
upon appeared about to be lost in the mass of 
surrounding shadows. But still the angel's 

star-like eyes shone lovingly into mine, still my 

o2 
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spirit felt the thrill of his presence in its inncf- 
most depths^ till^ as his fragile outlines seemed 
to fade away more and more into the gloom 
upon which they had been delineated^ a strange 
Badness fell upon my soul, and thus I said — 

" Passing away ! — art thou passing away^ thou 
life-long teacher of my heart ! A dim, drear 
sense of illimitable gloom lies upon me ! Come 
back to my sight, thou Angel-Presence — all 
fallen as thou art ! Come back to me, and I 
will read the lessons written in thy loving eyes, 
till my being shall be mingled with thy being, 
and because thou rememberest thy pristine 
glories in yonder Heaven, my soul lost in thy 
essence shall know them too, and image them 
forth upon its depths in their lull brilliancy.'* 

And as I spoke, a stronger thrill than I had 
yet felt passed over my frame, and the pale, 
eerial limnings of the Spirit's form became 
traced out upon the shadows before me, in the 
lines of a light indescribably bright and hueless 
— white as the pure snow on the mountain's 
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top^ transfused with a diamond sun's colourless 
brilliancy. The dark, pale features, tintless 
amidst the shadows as they had been of the 
rose hues of the living human complexion, re- 
mained tintless stilly but grew resplendent in 
their pearl-like lustre ; the sad, loving smile of 
the star-like eyes became divine in its expres- 
sion of sorrowless serenity; the shadowy pinions, 
a plumy, waving mass of glorious light ; the 
mourning garments wherewith the gloom had 
clothed his earth-darkened form^ fair as the 
fleecy clouds that the moonbeams silver on a 
summer night, and lustrous as the concentrated 
brilliancy of ten thousand suns ; a chaplet of 
crystal stars, blinding in their flashing bright- 
ness, rivalled the glittering mass of his golden 
hair, another girdled the waist; and on the 
spirit's breast, his fair, soft arms were crossed, 
his light, delicate fingers held one of the earth's 
most fairy-like creations — a spotless lily, of the 
purest white. Youthful and fragile, but most 
divinely beautiful, seemed the form of that sweet 
Angel-Presence, and bending over him stood 
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one of as fair^ but yet of stronger^ sterner linea- 
ments^ — the look of which though hallowed and 
beautiful, was slightly stem, the brow a slight 
shade darker ; though ever and anon, as I gazed 
with aching eyes upon his pale, brilliant face, I 
saw the hueless, sunlit features wear the exquisite 
smile of his gentle companion ; on his breast 
also lay the lily of the earth ; over it his clasped, 
protecting hands in like manner — and I knew 
that mine eyes gazed upon the Spirit of Know- 
ledge as well as the Angel of Love, though more 
faintly before me, because a woman, and there- 
fore one who had not heard many of the teach- 
ings of the sterner spirit, glowed his lustrous 
form. 

And I gazed, and my soul drank deep of the 
vision's meaning, and as I felt its spirit-langu- 
age enter my heart, I heard the distant voice of 
Eternity sounding through my soul; I heard 
the songs of the Archangels, the music of the 
Spheres, the brokeir and fragmentary devotions 
of our earth ascending towards the highest 
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Heaven, but above all and through all the 
prayers and praises of the latter, I heard this 
spirit-song issuing from the lips of the two fair 
Angel-Presences before me — 

" Praise to the All Hallowed God, towards 
whom the hymn of Creation ever and ever 
ascendeth: from the empyreal Heaven banished, 
we passed downwards to the Earth: to the 
Child-Earth — the Last Boni of Creation, as 
she lay swathed in the hands of Ignorance and 
Sin upon the bosom of Chaos. 

Shadows, as of night, were upon her : and 
amidst then- gloom were our weary spirits, 
earth-darkened, to lead her children towards the 
light of Heaven. 

Separate were our once united pathways, 
yet converging on towards one point. Like an 
iceberg, cold as dei\th, gliding onwards to a 
summer ocean, passed the Spirit of Knowledge 
over the minds of men. He lifted their souls 
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above the darkness of Ignorance; he taught 
them to gaze upon the pure abstract light of 
his power^ till that light blinded them^ and as 
children in the folly of their conceptions^ so 
once more they became. 

And the temple-shrines of the Almighty- 
even the hearts of men — ^were desolate and 
faithless. Only at intervals did a soul discern 
its barrenness, and heeding Lovers warning in- 
fluence as weU as that of his brother Spirit 
unite the truths they both taught, and yield 
them as his heart's offerings to Heaven. 

For ever and anon — wearily — oh! how 
wearily. Love visited the dreaming souls that 
struggled faintly beneath the hard, dry guidance 
of Knowledge, as a traveller amidst the sand- 
storm of the desert, where as each cloud of the 
driving dust, shifteth, he hopeth for the light of 
Heaven, but discemeth it not. And ever thus 
Love murmured within them — ^ Ye know me 
not yet, O, children of men, ye know me not 
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yet : but faith tells me that in the future, ye shall 
take me to your spirits' depths rifi;ht willingly, 
and I shall teach ye much !* But lo ! they 
heeded not the words of Love at first ; guided 
by the earth- darkened Spuit of Knowledge, 
Lovers once brother in Heaven, they repulsed 
them ; like the camel with their burdens of 
folly upon their backs, they lay down to sleep 
the restless and bitter dream-firaught sleep of 
pleasure, of blindness, and of sin. 

And the sighs of earth's children rose cease- 
lessly to Heaven ; and their tears fell down, 
like gall drops on the earth. For they heeded 
notj at firstj the words of Love. 

And ages passed away 2 — 

Then, like the first dim rays of the morning 
sun, Love saw the returning light of his^ 
brother's smile all palely shine upon him ; and 
from his lone, weary watch over the hearts of 
men, he rose up, and sunned himself gladly in 
its light. And wisdom's strength came back 
to him. 
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Then once more, as in Heaven, they went 
forth together ; and the temple shrines of the 
Almighty, even the hearts of men, were deso- 
late of Faith no more.'* 



And the voices, and waking dream faded from 
my mind : the illimitable clouds of glory around 
me, dissolved away into the tremulous gloom I 
had first gazed upon ; that shrank again to no- 
thingness : and soon only the dusk of the evening 
was around me as before. 



But through my soul, even amidst those 
earthly shadows, sounded the spirit-language 
of the vision still, and thus it said — 

"Soul of the woman's soul, therefore the 
spirit-essence of thine, ever hath Love been 
with thee. Thy heart was more his own, than 
those of many others of thy sex. He could 
have given thee, somewhat of his lost happiness 
and beauty ; but a stronger hand than his^ was 
upon thee, and thus on thy mind it wrote in 
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sad, strong characters : ^' She knoweth thee. 
Love, she knoweth thee ; she seeth thy beauty, 
she loveth thy gifts. Yet never to the ftill 
must she obey thy behests towards parent, or 
brother, or sister, or husband : she shall give of 
thy spirit to others ; but not receive the full 
measure of the like again. Not that which is 
most easy for the children of the earth to accept 
in the right spirit, but that which is most 
difficult, are they given to overcome : soul of 
her soul thou art : in reciprocal influence easy 
for her to cherish, therefore not given for her 
to win. Before her lies the plain hard path of 
duty, unbedecked with the stronger rays of thy 
presence, save those which ever burn brightly 
in her own bosom. As her heart's motive 
power is too weakly loving, so needeth she to 
make it purely stern : no sole companionship 
with thee in the heart of brother, sister, or 
friend may she, and such as she, ever have. 
Only to mould hers to tolerant thoughts to- 
wards her fellow creatures, only to conquer the 
unutterable contempt of her soul, towards one 
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she once dreamed she loved^ shalt thou be nigh 
her r 



I looked around the room, and I saw my 
brother enter, and I strove to hide an expres- 
sion of sadness, that I felt had mantled over 
my features ; but he happened to walk straight 
towards me, and instantly discerned it. 

" Why, Con,*' he said, *^ you look white, and 
you look ill — and you are as pensive as a nun, 
and as cold as a frog. Come to the fire, and 
warm yourself.^^ 

And we sat down on each side of the blazing 
hearth : over the mantel-piece hung our 
mother's picture. 

" What are you thinking of ?" said Ellis by- 
and-bye. 

*^ Death,^* I should have answered, had I 
answered truly ; but recurring to some thoiights, 
which had been with me, some moments be- 
fore, I said — 

^^ I will tell you what I was thinking of, EI- 
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lis : do you recoUect^ how Jess and I ^hen we 

were little things, used vehemently to quarrel, 

and mamma tried to adjust our differences, and 

never left us, whatever temper we might be in, 

unless we fairly made them up ? do you 

recollect too, how she used instil into our 

minds, unutterable contempt for all sorts of 

falsehood, when we were not three feet high ? 

while the end of all her arguments, when we 

asked her the why and the wherefore of her 

making us do such and such things, was ever 

*^ Because they were right/' She died when we 

were children, yet her teachings, through all 

my follies, never entirely left my mind ; and to 

them, as the secondary means of my spirit's 

well being, was I just now within my own 

mind, tracing back its debt, and acknowledging 
my gratitude. Yet, look up, at the face limned 
above us, in such glorious, youthfiil beauty — its 
features seem scarcely the ones to inculcate 
such right-rigid principles 5 they look younger 
than mine, Ellis, do they not ? They have not 
the signmark of mortality and grief upon them 
— mine, I think, ever had/' 
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^^ Con^ little Coii,'' rejoined Ellis^ with an 
earnest glance^ ^ why so sad^ and why so pale ? 
you told me the other day you had been ill a 
long time — are you worse to-night ?" 

But I answered^ " no,^' for I felt in no greater 
pain or weakness^ only a strange thought was 
passing through my soul^ that I should die in 
that night. 

Then kindly and merrily he tried to turn my 
thoughts to other subjects^ and to bring a smile 
to my lips ; but he could not succeed — ^for ever 
and anon, my heart was whispering I should die 
in the night — and though I dread not death as 
many others dread it — ^it is an awful thing to die. 



YeSj I shall die to night, Jess, I feel that 
truth in my soul. These lines will be my last 
farewell to you, kind sister ; my last good-night 
to Ellis — ^given but just now — my last, last 
words to him. 

Fair looks the earth to meet my /arewell 
glance ; yet cold in its bright, wintry loveliness. 
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as the glittering smiles of MJipud beauty^ un- 
wanned by a heart within. MBbher Ealth ! what 
teacheth the moonlight, ice-bound smile, now 
shining o^er thy features ? — that thy spring 
and summer gladness, hath long since fled from 
me ? thine autumn's, too ? and but thy cold 
winter looks remain to shine upon the hopes 
within my spirit, the life within my heart. 
Then is it time to clothe myself with the grave** 
clothing, as thou hast done ! and. Mother, now, 
now, I could almost gladly leave thee now, were 
it not for the trembling fears of mortality, that 
sometimes shake my soul. I should freeze upon 
thy breast, with only such cold wintry smiles as 
the present ones reserved for me. Mother, 
mother Earth, I bid thee farewell — thy soul- 
penetrating, emblematical language, ever 
through life, taught me much of wisdom's 
strength ; now on the wings of Faith, I rise from 
amidst thy shadows towards my better home^ 
for Death, the messenger of the Almighty, my 
Saviour's conquered foe, is in my heart ; thank- 
ing thee for thy sharp mercies, that once seemed 
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to my soul, but J|^^ judgments^ Mother of 
Mortally and iVPKt of Tears^ I bid thee fare- 
weu! , 



Little Con is dead, Jess, little Con is dead — 
On the very paper on which my pen now traces 
these lines, as a fitting conclusion to those her 
own transcribed above, had fallen her light, 

girUshform She died in the night, Jess, 

— softly and quietly — for her features were as 
placid as if only under the influence of sleep. 

ELLIS GREY. 



THE END. 
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